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“Coming to the Point" by Wm. Mount 


Courtesy Hartley 


The Original Yankee Swoppers’ Columns 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3c a word per insertion, 
minimum 25c. Send us your ad by the first of the month. Swopping serves useful pur- 
poses as well as amusement these days. To answer an ad, write to the key number under 
the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 





Asked Santa for an electric shaver. He 
sent me two nice ones. Will swop one 
what have you? F600. 





Have to swop a small high-speed gas en- 
gine, also~ guinea hens. Send your offers. 
F601. 

Want nice baby carriage or bedding linens, 
woman’s clothing size 38. Have new hooked 
rugs, books and other things to swop. F602. 

I want a small farm or garden tractor, for 
which I will swop anything I have, such as 
land in Massachusetts, 120 bass piano accor- 
dion, silver trumpet like new, or what do you 
want? F603 











Small pieces of black iron, angle, sheet 
metal, etc., cut to your size. Other things to 
swop. What have you? F604. 


Have Norwegian cross-country racing ski 
binding. You? F605. 

One ten-ton wagon scale for sale or swop 
for what have You? F606. 

Have got the garden variety of religion. 
Will swop my twenty up-to-date copies of 
“Esquire” and an old carpet sweeper that 
works, for unusual herbs, seeds that 
will grow on my farm in New Hampshire — 
or interesting old books. F607. 

If you are tired of your Hammond Electric 
Organ, why not swop it for my Galanti 
“soloist” piano accordion which is brand 








roots, 








new but tiresome to me? F608. 

Man’s knitted, heavy wool dark gray 
sleeveless sweater. Size 42. Would like 
eatables. F609. 
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I have a variety of articles to swop for a 
small piece of land at Lake Champlain or 
Lake Winnipesaukee. Please you 
can make an offer. Your letter will be an- 


swered. F610. 


I am looking for a hutch table which can be 
used as a bench when the top is turned back. 
Must have a fair sized wood box under bench 
cover. Table top can be round or rectangular, 
344 to 4 feet across. Will swop other fur- 
niture, quaint lamps or what is your offer? 


write if 











Have two hundred acres of woodland in 
Barnstead, New Hampshire, brook, excel- 
lent camp site, some timber ready to cut. 
Would like to swop for farm or farm land in 
Rhode Island or adjacent Connecticut or 
Massachusetts. J601. 


Books, radios, tubes, postcards, mime- 
ograph work or repair your radio. Want old 
or late U. S. and foreign stamps, collections, 
letters, documents — no quantity too large. 

2. 

I have a 14-H. P. Johnson Outboard Motor 
No. P-40. Will someone swop a 12-foot ten- 
der (skiff or dory) for this motor? I value 
the motor at $45. J603. 


Old dolls to swop for books on weaving and 
Handicrafter Magazine or pieces of rare 
woods; or what will you offer? J604. 


Dictaphone and Receiving Set with about 
a dozen records, ail in very good condition. 
Will exchange for Adding Machine (adding 
to about 100,000). J605. 


Want portable victrola, 
ski poles. What do you want? 


Have 3% x 4% Graflex F.4.5 Tessar, 
Parker Set, Kodak Camera, other ‘articles. 
Want Speed Graphic, other photographic 
articles, or? J607. 

















lady’s snowshoes, 


J606. 








Have a Bulova wrist watch and two pairs 
of shoe skates. Girl’s size 9 and boy’s size 12. 
Will swop for a twelve gauge shot gun. Or 
what have you? J608. 





Who'll swop old coins for photographers 
masking and decorators tape, small aquarium 
cover with light, last war.German cannon 
range finder — compass, used framed pic- 
tures? J609. 


I have an auto harp I will swop for old oval 
shaped picture frames. J610. 


Continued on Page 59) 
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“SINGLE EDGE 
14 For 25¢ 
FINEST QUALITY, RIGIDLY MAIN- 
TAINED — AMAZING LOW PRICE! 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK! 


UARANTEED B 
He MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
W HAVEN, CONN. 























This old-time blend of coffee beans 

Plus’ Nineteen Hern [Two machines, 
And Yankee thrift, and Yankee flair, 
Make White House good 


* 


And if it’s Tea be it Iced 
Most Yanks prefer what White 


be yond compare! 


or Hot 

House s got 

That sun-ripe taste’s all set for use 

In White House Orange-Grapefruit Juice 
— 

Yanks insist 

vacuum-packed and crisp 


Dwinell- Wright Company 


68 Fargo St. Boston, Mass 


For Salted Peanuts 
On White House 














Coffee for New England since 1843 
























B. M. Rice, Editor; Laurie Hillyer, Feature; James Malachy, 
Books; Vera Victoreen and Clifford Scofield, Photo; 


Marjorie Mills, Food. 





“Village Postoffice” 


ourtesy Wood Art Gallery 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Looking Over the Editor’s 

file copy of the YANKEE for 1828 (that's 
one hundred and fourteen years ago) we got 
quite a kick out of various things in it . 
but these two letters written to him at the 
time certainly had us chuckling 


Mr. Eprror 

I am an old man with little or nothing to 
do in the world but to watch the movements 
of others. I don’t know that it can make 
any difference to me who is President or 
who is Governor, and I take but little in- 
terest in these questions. But when I see 
young men engage in new business and incur 
great expense, I feel anxious for their suc- 
cess; and when failure and bankruptcy ap- 


pear to be the probable reward of their 
labors I feel bound to give them timely 
warning. This, sir, is your case, and the 
case of your printer, papermaker, journey- 
men, and all engaged in circulating a maga- 
You will all be 
ruined; and if I should have occasion to 
look for you a year or two hence, I shall 
begin my inquiries at the poor house. You 
may as well try to convince the fowls of the 
air that they could live more easily in the 
water than above it as to attempt to make 
the people of N.E. support a magazine in 
New England. Your only safety is to settle 
up your bills with your advance money, as 
far as it will go, if you have any, and clear 


out. W. 


zine in New England 
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Dear Epiror: 

When I first heard you were going to pub- 
lish the YANKEE I expected something 
smart but I see nothing in your Gazette but 
a damn pack of surly criticisms on every- 
thing written by everybody but your own 
sweet self. Now I think if you can be less 


| egotistic and leave off spinning your long 





yarns of criticism you will gain custom in 
Boston. I should like to see a little slander 
now and then. That is the way to get sub- 
scribers. A constant reader of your dam'd 
dull paper. 

N 





Ability To Make a Likeness 

tapidly took Miss Jay Trueworthy of Boston 
and Pasadena from the Crafts Fair at Han- 
over to the Military Academy at Mercers- 
burg, Pa., and thence as an exhibitor, to the 
famed Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 


in Philadelphia . . . all because David Chap- 
man, Professor of History, happened to see 
her jotting down quick, clever full-sized 
heads of the people round about her at the 
Fair. The miniature herewith of Ruby Usher 
won her the Medal of Honor given by the 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters. 


From NEW ENGLAND 








to PARIS" 


is nearer than you think! 


* One of 
standing hotels notable for 
its convenience to the lead- 
ing motor ways leading into 
the city from all points in 
New England. 


New York’s out- 





And there are many other things 


about the Hotel Paris that all 
New Englanders will appreciate . . . 
its location in one of the city’s most 
distinguished residential neighbor- 
hoods, but a step from beautiful 
Riverside Drive . . . its rooftop so- 
larium, with a sweeping view of the 
Hudson . . . its swimming pool. . . 


the excellence of its cuisine, and 
the moderate rates for meals and 
rooms. 





Room, private bath and radio, from 
$2.00 daily 


HOTEL PARIS 


West End Avenue at 97th Street 
New York City 
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SEW AND SAVE. The Red Cross needs a 
million garments. 
Save week, Feb. 21 through Feb. 28. 


Sew and 








N Y 
New England Can 
put on quite a show as of a winter month 
we learned recently when we were enter- 
taining friends from Chicago. Took them 
to Pico Peak for an afternoon's skiing 
thence into Rutland for broiled live lobster 
then hit the road for a square dance near 
South Londonderry 
stuck on an icy hill right plumb in front of a 
This 


and in the schoolhouse we found sixteen kids 


On the way, we got 


schoolhouse. was about nine p.m., 
and one or two oldsters, none of whom 
seemed to care much whether the school 
kept or not 
to us by a passing truck driver called “‘them 
the 


in fact, rumor passed along 


folks mighty queer."’ After we got 
chains on and were once more on our way » 
our enthusiasm for the dance waned in the 
light of a huge barn fire and we spent the 
most of the night corralling wandering live 
stock 
sible 
retired Manchester, Vermont, school teacher 
in her eighty-six-year-old, 
farmhouse. Next morning found us top of 


Sleep, gentle sleep, was made pos- 
afterwards by the hospitality of a 
stove-heated 


Bromley Mountain, buried in powder snow. 
Afternoon took the Chicago friends on to 
Albany via a two-engined affair from Man- 
chester. Quite a twenty-four hours for any 
region, we'd say 

All Hikers and Many Appalachian 
Trail devotees will be interested in the new 
publication just issued by The Appalachian 
Trail Conference, 1624 H St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. It gives information as to the 
points of inquiry in connection with trail 
travel. Primarily devoted to the Appa- 
lachian Trail it has value to people making 
trips in other areas 

Old Samuel Adams, 

says Philip R. Dillon of Redding, Conn., 
is the perfect example of Yankee with Puri- 
tan blood in his veins. ‘‘He was an aris- 
tocrat, but he was poor.”’ Dillon, an erst- 
while editor of Editor and Publisher, see the 
“Yankees coming back.’’ In fact, says they 
never did disappear 





i{NKEE 


One On Massachusetts 

A new proofreader was struggling through 
some unfamiliar society copy, when he came 
across what be believed was a typographical 
error: ‘‘They will be married tomorrow at 
nuptial mass.’" Accordingly, he “‘corrected”’ 
it, and when the newspaper appeared in 
print, “They will 
be married tomorrow at Nuptial, Mass.” 


it carried this statement 


If Mrs. E. Vanessa Hufrail 

of Reading, Vermont, would only get 
around to sending us that post card invita- 
tion to the annual Old Time Ball at Reading 
each year more than before it took 
place (usually the thirty-first of October) 


we'd get on our horse and go.. 


a day 


by heck. 
We've heard it’s a real big time for a real 
small town 


Massachusetts, Birthplace and Home 
for generations of Yankee and 
again we quote The Boston Post 


seafarers 
holds first 
place in the number of enrollees provided for 
the Maritime Service training program to 
supply crews for merchant vessels in active 
service. And if this information happens to 
fall into the hands of the enemy, we figure 
that if they haven't run up the white flag 
already they'll at least be looking around to 
find one 


Speaking of Prize Winners, 
that ‘‘Daguerreotype Dandies’’ (see page 30) 
Teresa Benson the 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Armstrong prize of 
$300 at the Art Institute of Chicago... in 


1937 


won for Mrs Emerson 


With the Stoppage 

of the Eastern Steamship lines service be- 
Boston and New York this winter 
for the first time since the opening of the 
service in 1866 it would seem as if some sort 
of a record had been pinned up to hang 
alongside Ted Williams’ remarkable feat of 
hitting for .406 


tween 
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“It takes Maine soil, Maine climate and 
a Maine grower to produce a Maine Potato” 



















HEUBLEIN HOTEL 


Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Park, Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 








Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 





J. O. VOIT, General Manager 
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Journey Through New England 
and enjoy the interesting background thot 
is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 
“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 


Warmth © Friendliness © Good Food 
Hospitality for 46 years 
Modern @ Comfortable © Quiet 
Running water in every room 
Low winter rates 


CONSODINE HOUSE 


Open all year Telephone Brewster 76 


BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASS. 
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Another Courtesy Failing? 
Dear YANKEE: 

Can it be a false economy, or modernism, 
which is killing out the once friendly, but 
now fast waning phase of New England 
courtesy whereby the writer of a letter - 
even in answering a ‘‘keyed advertisement’’ 
in YANKEE — fails of a reply? I am find- 
ing this experience growing upon me, and I 
note it with increasing indignation, and 
sorrowfully. Surely it cannot be through 
lack of time. A postcard, if merely a “‘form"’ 
card, in acknowledgment of a query, would 
span this growing gap between inquirer and 
inquiree. One would not have sought in- 
formation if he had not been interested. 
Other members of my family and several of 
our friends have mentioned this to me. 
Though civilization is seething, let us 
Yankees not discard the last shred of one of 
the fine though little things, that has been 
passed down to us from proud and worthy 
ancestors! 











LP, Portland, Maine. 


Dear YANKEE: 
My idea of a YANKEE is a human being 
born in one of these states: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont or Massachusetts. 
Though some of us may now live outside 
New England, we will fight the person who 
dares to say that New England Yankees are 
not the backbone of this country. 
No, we can never pass on the name Yankee 
to other Americans. 
NP 


YANKEE 






Drar YANKEE: 

I love YANKEE for the warm feeling of 
being a Yankee descendant I feel when read- 
ing it. And I do read it from front to back. 
The name ‘‘Yankee’’ is fascinating and 
exciting and though most of us are a mixture 
of north and south, each of us has a prefer- 
ence when it comes to ancestry. My south- 
ern half gives me a gentle feeling, but the 
Yankee part gives me pride, strength and 
fortitude. FHC 


Dear YANKEE 

After a residence of nearly fifty years in 
suburban Boston, it pleases me to get back 
to New Hampshire and to the scenes and 
This summer I spent 
three glorious months on the ancestral 


ways of earlier times 


twelve acres at Newfound Lake, and it was 
a renewal of delight and vitality 

The country life is the life for me. 

Where they raise the corn and they raise the pea, 
And one need not travel the sights for to see 

But can live out his days contentedly 

Rich country life 


Then back to the life that is free and fine. 
There to hew to your own not another's sign, 
When one’s needs to his means he mav best confine 
A shirt on the back and one on the line 
New Hampshire land 


JFR 
FROM A BAGFUL 


of comments YANKEE picks this conver- 
sational cow, drawn by Marvin Townsend 
whose cartoons have appeared with regu- 
larity in our pages for a long time now. We 
have plenty of evidence that Molly speaks 
for most of the YANKEE family 
gg 
wt ! 
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: Fro a delightful change in your menu, 
A blend of spice and that will win praise from your family, 


choice fresh pork serve them Deerfoot Farms Sausage. 








: Deerfoot has been famous for quality 
gives Deerfoot Sausage and flavor for many, many years. We 
select plump, tender, young pork, and 

flavor. since sausage is our main product, rather 

This tempting dish than a by-product, we use even the choice 






mak h t | cuts like hams and shoulders. Then 

akes hear y meals freshly ground spices and herbs, follow- 
that anyone will favor! ing the original secret Deerfoot recipe, 
add the distinctively-different Deerfoot 
flavor. We're mighty proud of Deerfoot 
Farms Sausage. They’re the finest we 
know how to make, and we know you'll 
relish them. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 











GUIDE TO ACCURATE THINKING 

We live in a deluge of words. We swim 
in them, are uplifted or sunk by them. We 
are affected every hour of our lives not only 
by the words we hear and use, but by what 
we think they mean. The way in which we 
take this deluge determines our intellectual 
efficiency — our very life. When Canadian- 
born S. I. Hayakawa was teaching English 
at the University of Wisconsin he asked 
himself how Semantics (the science of the 
meaning of words) could contribute to in- 
telligent thinking, speaking and acting in 
the average American community. He 
answers himself in an extraordinarily pro- 
vocative book which may startle many of 
us from our prolonged adolescence, Lan- 
guage in Action (Harcourt, Brace, 245 pp., 
$2.00), a Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 

“While animals use only a few limited 
cries, humans use a complicated system of 
sputtering, hissing, gurgling, clucking and 
cooing noises called language.’’ The funda- 
mental way in which human noise-making 
systems differ from the cries of animals is 
that we can make statements about state- 
ments. A man says, ‘I see a cat’’; another 
says, ‘‘He says he sees a cat."’ A subtlety 
denied to dogs. 

Our words are flexible. They can mean 
several things. Take Air: (She has a regal 
air. I gave her the air.) Hood: ‘‘Looking 
under a ‘hood,’ we should ordinarily have 
found, five hundred years ago, a monk; 
today we find a motorcar engine.’’ Words 


mean different things to different people. 
It would be startling if Justice meant the 
same thing to La Guardia and to Stalin 








Then there are “‘slanting’’ words, for any- 
thing can be described — without lying 

sO as to give two entirely different points of 
view. Try writing what you think of ‘‘My 
Day”’ slanting for, and against. Then write 
it more maturely slanting both ways. There 
are taboo words (stomach is excluded from 
certain radio stations), purr-words (What 
a lovely boy!) and snarl-words (Red, Wall 
St., Fifth Column. Just to speak them 
raises blood-pressures). The word Jew is 
loaded with prejudice for many people, 
and a Jew stands automatically condemned 
not for what he is but for what they think 
he stands for. The author traces this back 
interestingly. 

If a child grows up with false knowledge 
and superstition in his head, he will not be 
adjusted to meet the shocks of the world. 
Radio plugs reveal the fact that we “‘think 
like savages, babble like idiots.’ To some 
degree each one of us does think like a 
savage; and how can we reduce our areas of 
infantilism? By understanding ‘‘How lan- 
guage works, what we are doing when we 
open these irresponsible mouths of ours and 
what it is that happens, or should happen, 
when we listen and read.’’ Also to know 
deeply that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between words and what they stand 
for. All Jews aren't out to cheat you, all 
capitalists aren't overfed tyrants, all W.P.A. 
workers don't lean idly on shovels. Unkind 
words should not be childishly confused 
with unkind acts. The mature person does 
not know ‘“‘all about everything.’’ He has 
the security derived from infinite flexibility 
of mind. 
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The study of literature, as a guide to life, 
truly enlarges our experience and increases 
the efficiency of our nervous system. ‘‘Words 
are... the essential instruments of man's 
humanity. This book only asks the reader 
to treat them as such.’" Would that our 
own words were adequate to describe this 
wise and liberating book! 


* * * * * 


A collection of verse and prose about 
children collected by the ‘‘greatest reader of 
his day,"’ William Lyon Phelps, The Cdil- 


RRA & RRARAER = COAX GRAN 


O.. Baking Soda is an excellent tooth pow- 
der for youngsters. They can use it freely be- 
cause it costs so little. It is an effective tooth 
cleanser, one that is acceptable to the Council 
on Dental Therapeutics of the American Den- 
tal Association. 


Teach children the value of brushing their 
teeth regularly with Baking Soda and they'll 
acquire a life-long habit—good for them from 
the standpoint of both oral hygiene and thrift. 
For Arm & Hammer Baking Soda and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda cost but a few cents for a 
package that will give many weeks of brushing. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 





~QS SRA 


dren's Anthology (Doubleday Doran, 388 pp 
$3.00). Pip, little Eva, Tom Brown and 
Huck Finn are a few of the dear and familiar 
friends of our youth. And there are many 


others; Victor Hugo's Cosette, Francis 


Jammes’ Bernadette, the touching Black 


Boy of Blake, the niece of Francis Bacon, 
whose epitaph John Donne wrote: 

‘She little promised much, 

Too soon untied 


She only dreamed she lived, 


And then she died.”’ 
(Continued on Page 68) 
































My Grandfathers War with 
Mexuco and Fate 





by William E. Wilson 


They gave him a white horse because he was the smallest man in 
the United States Army 






long-standing debt to the 
memory of a very remark- 
3 able man and to acknowl- 
edge whet Thomas Carlyle would have 
called ‘‘the concatenation of events’ 
that made my being possible. 

My grandfather, whose name was 
Jay William Wilson, was not one of the 
long-lived members of the family. He 
died young — at seventy-seven. Con- 
sequently I remember him only as a 
lithograph portrait above my grand- 
mother’s bed when I was a child and as 
a legend on the lips of my uncles and 
aunts, all now in their eighties, and on 
the lips of my father, who is the young- 
est of the family, born when my grand- 
father was fifty-one. The portrait re- 
veals a little man with a great Roman 
nose, sharp eyes, and chin-whiskers. It 
does not reveal much else. But it does 
have one distinguishing quality. You 
would not take it for a portrait of an 
ancestor. When he posed for the itiner- 
ant artist, Grandfather was obviously 
not thinking of posterity. His brows 
are not drawn into a frown, and his 
mouth is not set in a severe line. Look- 
ing at the picture, you are not cowed 
into a guilty feeling of your own 
degeneracy, as you are before most 


, 


ancestral portraits. You don’t get that 
impression at all. Grandfather was, 
first, too thin and, second, too patently 
intelligent. Looking at his picture, 
you feel, rather, that he was a shrewd, 
humorous, perhaps impatient man who 
was unable to pose as an ancestor be- 
cause he was too busy being himself. 
In New England, where I have lived 
for some time, there is a cult of ances- 
tor-worship. Almost any Yankee who 
can afford a two-story house and 
many who cannot afford them but con- 
tinue to live in them must feel, when 
he descends his stairs, as if he were 
shinnying down the family tree. Old 
Dan'l frowns down at Hosea; Hosea 
scowls at Joel; Joel is putting the Indian 
sign on Amos; and so on; until finally, 
at the bottom of the stairs, Grandpa 
Malachi concentrates into his expres- 
sion all the dyspepsia of a race which 
for twelve generations has continued 
stubbornly to regard baked beans and 
brown bread as food, and keeps his 
bilious, disapproving, Puritanical eyes 
trained on the living heir-apparent. 
Such ancestors may give a man a cer- 
tain sense of security and spiritual com- 


fort, but they leave very little elbow- 
room for the imagination. Not so with 
Grandfather. 
















He was born in New England, the 
home of all good ancestors. In the 
family Bible, he recorded the date of his 
birth as January 29, 1819, and the place 
as New Ipswich, New Hampshire. 
‘*New Ipsage’’ he spelled it, but that 
does not indicate that he was a poor 
speller. He ran away from New Ipswich 
when he was thirteen and never went 
back, and he did not buy the family 
Bible until he married my grandmother. 
When he recorded the date and place 
of his birth, he was living in pioneer 
Indiana where there were no atlases 
handy, and he simply spelled the name 
as he had heard it pronounced by his 
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Yankee relatives and neighbors when 
he was a child. 

Because he ran away when he was 
thirteen and traveled light over most 
of North America for the next twenty 
years before he finally settled in south- 
ern Indiana to marry his first wife, we 
have never had much of a record of his 
family. Grandfather did remember 
that his father’s name was Supply Wil- 
son, and he said that his mother’s name 
was America, because she was born 
July 4, 1776. We know that he was re- 
lated to the original of the nation's 
“Uncle Sam,"’ who was really Samuel 
Wilson and a contractor during the War 
of 1812. But that is about all. Fifteen 
years ago, my parents and I, touring 
New England, stopped in New Ipswich 
to learn what we could about his fore- 
bears. We went first to the village 
cemetery — which is the place to visit 
in any New England village if you want 
the news. Our purpose was to find the 
grave of a Wilson and then work from 
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that point. 
right. The name was carved on the first 


We found a Wilson, all 


tombstone we looked at. But it was 
carved on nine-tenths of the other tomb- 
stones, too. We could not find an 
America Wilson; and since then, I 
have suspected that Grandfather just 
invented the name because it appealed 
to his fancy. 

That is as much research as I have 
ever done in the subject of my paternal 
ancestry. 

What really concerns me is the 
curious series of accidents in my grand- 
father’s life without which I myself 
would never have come into existence. 
If Grandfather had not won the Mexi- 
can War for General Winfield Scott, I 
and some fifty or sixty cousins and 
uncles and aunts would never have 
populated the earth, or else we might 
have come into existence as Smiths or 
Rockefellers or Camachos. 

It happened to my grandfather and 
General Scott like this: 

When he ran away from New Hamp- 
shire, Grandfather became a drummer 
boy in the United States Army, and by 
the time the Mexican War broke out, he 
had graduated from that rank and was 
allowed to ride a horse. It was a white 
horse. Grandfather used to say that 
they gave him a white horse because he 
was the smallest man in the United 
States Army and the Government felt 
he needed a handicap to compensate for 
his being, by nature, such a poor target. 

My grandfather won the war in a 
little Mexican town near Chapultepec. 
The Americans were stationed there a 
long time, unable to move on and finish 
the war because something was getting 
at their sentries. The main body of the 
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Mexican army was miles away and it 
was supposed that there were no guer- 
rillas in the neighborhood; but every 
morning when the relief sentries went 
on duty, they found their predecessors 
all lying dead at their posts, and at 
night the next relief found the day sen- 
tries dead. General Scott was more 
worried than usual. Finally he went 
to my grandfather's tent and took the 
matter up with him. 

“We've got to do something,’’ Old 
Fuss and Feathers said. “‘Sending men 
out on sentry duty is sending them to 
certain death, and if we don’t clear up 
this mystery soon there won't be any 
army left for the storming of Chapul- 
tepec.”” 

My grandfather thought about the 
problem a long time. He knew he 
could solve it, but the general out- 
ranked him and he did not like to speak 
up. Then it came to him that General 
Scott wanted him to take over but was 
too timid to put the request into words. 





“Well, I'll tell you, General,”’ he 
said, when at last he realized what was 
in Scott's mind, *‘if you'll let me have a 
couple of pistols, instead of this musket, 
I'll go out tonight and see what I can 
do.”’ 

That relieved Old Fuss and Feathers 
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and he handed over his personal brace 
of pistols to my grandfather. 

“I'm very grateful to you, Jay,’’ he 
said; ‘‘because if this thing isn't cleared 
up soon, there won't be any more war— 
and you know what that would mean, 
with the election coming on and all.’’ 

My grandfather dismissed him, and 
that night he went out to the most re- 
mote sentry post at the edge of the vil- 
lage. He wore the general's pistols in 
his belt. In a doorway at a street cor- 
ner, he sat down and made himself com- 
fortable for a little nap, so that he 
would be fresh for action when the 
time came. The time came at dawn. 
The sun woke him up. He blinked, 
stretched, yawned, and then turned 
over for a few more winks; but, as he 
did so, he noticed a sombrero slowly 
rising from the sewer across the street. 
For a long time he waited and watched, 
but the hat came no higher than the 
brim of the sewer. When finally he saw 
that the Mex was afraid to peek any 
more than he was already peeking, my 
gtandfather drew one of General Scott's 
pistols from his belt, aimed low, and 
fired. There was a yell from the sewer. 
The hat fell out of sight. My grand- 
father whipped out the other pistol and 
started running across the street. 

When Grandfather was in the middle 
of the street, completely exposed, the 
sombrero came up again with a Mexican 
under it and very obviously alive. The 
Mexican rose to his full height this 
time and, grinning, took deliberate aim 
with his rifle. But he had reckoned 
without the pistol in my grandfather's 
hand. Firing from the hip, my grand- 
father got the Mexican neatly between 
the eyes. 





My grandfather then returned the 
pistols to General Scott and the rest 
of the war was easy. The next night 
every sentry was armed with pistols, 
the guerrillas were wiped out, morale 
was restored among the Americans, 
and within a week Chapultepec was 
captured. My grandfather never got 
any reward for his valor except the 
satisfaction of having won the war and 
saved the United States from becoming 
a colony of Mexico. But that, of 
course, was a great deal. It did look 
for a while as if he might be allowed to 
keep his white horse at the end of the 
war, and all the other soldiers, who 
had less distinguished mounts, were 
envious; but, at the very end, President 
Polk decided to organize a Presidential 
Guard in Washington to be mounted 
on white horses, and he ordered all the 
army's white horses requisitioned. 
Grandfather had to go back to Indiana 
on foot. But, being a man of princi- 
ples and not prejudices, he neverthe- 
less remained a Democrat the rest of 
his life. 

It was President Polk's order, too, 
that deprived our family of a fortune. 
In the early part of the war, Grand- 
father acquired a pair of solid gold 
candlesticks. He never said much 
about the acquisition except that he 
found them in Vera Cruz. Naturally 
he could not carry them about with 
him during the campaign, so he buried 
them just outside Vera Cruz, marking 
the spot well in his memory and plan- 
ning to pick the candlesticks up on his 
way home when the war was over. But 
when President Polk took his white 
horse away from him, my grandfather 
was transferred to the infantry; and the 
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infantry had to walk home instead of 
going to Vera Cruz for a sea voyage 
back to the States. All his life, my 
grandfather talked about returning to 
Vera Cruz someday, digging up the 
candlesticks, and adding a wing to 
his house in Mount Vernon, Indiana, 
with the money he would make from 
their sale. But he was always too busy 
then, driving the stagecoach between 
Princeton and Mount Vernon, Indiana, 
raising a family, and spinning yarns, 
ever to get around to the trip to Vera 
Cruz. 

Of course, if my grandfather had re- 
covered the gold candlesticks, he might 
have married an heiress, instead of my 





grandmother, who was only a Chafin 
of Mount Vernon, Indiana. 

As it was, Grandfather almost failed 
to marry Grandmother, but that was 
because of his small size and his quick 


temper. Grandmother was the most 
beautiful woman in Mount Vernon at 
the time of their courtship and was 
much sought after by all the young 
Hoosier beaux. Grandfather was madly 
in love with her, but he had no small 
degree of self-esteem and when she in- 
jured that self-esteem he thought noth- 
ing of dropping the courtship cold. 
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The injury that almost resulted in 
the breaking off of my grandfather's 
interest in my grandmother came about 
one night when he was calling on her. 
He found her sitting on a sofa in the 
Chafin parlor and, taking his place 
beside her, he began, as was his custom, 
to tell her about his exploits in the 
Mexican War. Grandmother leaned 
over graciously, listening to his yarns; 
but after a few minutes of such atten- 
tion, she turned away and ignored him. 
Then, just as his indignation reached 
the boiling point, she turned back and 
began again to pay heed to his story 
telling. This went on all evening, my 
grandmother being attentive, then in- 
attentive, then attentive again, until 
finally Grandfather could stand it no 
longer. 

My grandfather rose from the sofa, 
drew himself up to his full four feet 
eleven and seven-cighths, and walked 
around in front of my grandmother, 
prepared to say his final and irrevocable 
farewell. But he did not say it; for, 
standing before her, he discovered the 
cause of her inattention. Sitting at my 
grandmother's other side on the sofa 
was another suitor whom my grand- 
father had not noticed when he came 
in. 

Such a situation was of course no 
problem at all for a man like my grand- 
father. He took the other suitor by 
the scruff of the neck and threw him 
out into the street. Then, dusting off 
his hands, he re-entered the house and 
proposed marriage to my grandmother 
on the spot. She accepted him, and 
ultimately I became one of their grand- 
children and am here to tell the story 
of that momentous night. 
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Above: Ready for the take-off on a Berkshire winter slope. Below: Summer noon 
on a Cape Cod sand dune skiing is where you find it, any time. 
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Maine Remembers 


by Charles Grenville Wilson 


She recalls her lovers... 


None but the stern and the strong have dared be my lovers: 
Only the horn-handed men with iron sinews, 

And deep-seated bowels, and hearts that beat as the tide race; 
Rough-bearded men with eyes blue-burning like starlight. 
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Men who could walk with death shoulder to shoulder 

Into the silent soul-searching gloom of my forests, 

Where the snapped twig broke with the tumult of 
Indian war drums; 

Men, who, when death laid hand upon them and 
felled them, 

Dying, could snarl in defiance and spit in his face 

Yet knowing their graves would be the bellies of 
lynxes, 

And in the Spring gladness the mice would gnaw at 
their bones 


These, these were my gallant sons, and my lovers 


the Spaniards... 


I remember the first-coming men in their ships creep 
ing, 

Plying their plummets, groping in through the mists, 

Threading the perilous islanded channels, their voices 

Ringing, yet muted, like the clink of falling dou- 
bloons. 

These did not stay long — they set up their dolorous 
god, 

A pain-twisted figure in torment, spiked to a tree, 

And fell on their knees before it, and worshipped it 
briefly, 

Eyeing the sands of the shore for gold as they prayed. 


the Yankees... 


Then came the men destined by fate as my masters 
Gaunt as their oxen were gaunt they plodded together, 
Threading the valleys, camping at night by the pools; 
Restlessly moving onward again with the first light, 
Halting on every horse-back to spy out a homesite, 
Until when they found it they halted the lumbering 
wagons, 
Unyoking the cattle to graze 


and the ringing axes 
Sent the plumed hemlocks to earth to make them their 
cabins . . 
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Cleaving the mould of the ages, the plough, the 
creator, 

Opened the virginal earth, moist for the sower; 

The corn, and the squash, the potato and pumpkin 
were planted. 


Acrid they were, and their voices like saw blades 
broken, 

Yet they wore their wool-hats as conquerors wear the 
laurel; 

No laughter with them, they spoke with oaths on 
their lips 

Albeit they cursed it was lovingly as they seized me, 

Laying rough hands upon me they ravished my heart; 

Gladly I rendered to them my love and my treasure, 

And strength was mated with strength in a wilderness 
nuptial. 


On me they begat their sons in the stillness of Winter, 

Born in the Summer sunshine with the spotted fawns; 

To them I gave the heart of a wild thing as birthright 
and portion: 

The spirit of woodland and water, of mist-curtained 
mountains, 

The heart of the moose in the madness of Autumn I 
gave them - 


These, these, are my gallant sons and my lovers! 





















Lincoln and the Yankee Gunsmith 


Little known but historically accurate this amazing story 
of the great ‘‘war President’ 


By Robert Barton 


¢_=\MERICA is now the Arsenal 
’&| of Democracy, and, since 

the landing of the Pilgrims. 
5 New England has been the 
arsenal of America. In no other part of 
the country is 





ons. And, by 1795, the Springfield 
Armory, established by order of Presi- 
dent Washington, was producing the 
first of the many ‘‘Springfield’’ weapons 
—a .70-calibre flintlock musket. To- 
day, the thor- 





there the spe- 
cialized skill 
and equip- 
ment, compa- 
rable to that 
in New Eng- 
land, for the 
production of 
rifles, pistols, 
machine guns, 
anti-aircraft 
and otherport- 
able weapons. 

New Eng- 
land’s settlers needed guns and skill 
to use them. Fortunately, many men 
were toolmakers or skilled mechanics 
and, by necessity, every such artisan 
became something of a gunsmith in this 
new land, where powder and lead kept 
the larder filled and the Indian away. 
The Yankee tradition of arms-making 
goes back to those early days, when 
the ratio of gunsmiths to the total of 
male inhabitants must have been at an 
all-time high. 

In 1775, when the Committees of 
Public Safety undertook to arm the 
colonists, about two hundred different 
gunsmiths produced the needed weap- 








oughly mod- 
ernized direct 
descendant of 
that Armory 
is still there. 
Scattered 
throughout 
this country 
are man y 
other good 
New Eng- 
land names 
| which have 

contributed to 
this aspect of New England's fame. 
Such a name was that of Christopher 
M. Spencer, known principally to col- 
lectors of guns, but into whose story 
comes the name of one of the greatest 
of our Presidents. 

Like many another New England 
farm lad, young Spencer was mechan- 
ically minded. His skill and ingenuity 
were furthered by the nature of his 
work in the silk mills of Cheney 
Brothers, at South Manchester, Conn. 
Like Samuel Colt, and a surprising 
number of his other contemporaries, 
Spencer’s imagination was captured by 
the possibility of improvements in the 
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then existing types of weapons. By 
1860 he had completed the design and 
model of a repeating rifle, and on March 
6 of that year, Patent No. 27,393 was 
issued him, covering “‘certain new and 
useful Improvements in Breech-Load- 
ing Fire-Arms.”’ 

What Spencer had invented was a 
breech mechanism by which the metal- 
lic cartridge in the magazine of the gun 
were brought successively into position 
for firing. In the stock of his gun a 
tube containing seven cartridges could 
be inserted, and one more could be in- 
serted directly into the breech. Spencer 
had, in all truth, devised “‘new and 
useful improvements,’ but he was not 
the only pioneer in his field, for his 
patent was the thirty-ninth granted for 
a magazine repeating rifle. 

Throughout the year 1860, tension 
increased between the North and the 
South, and President James Buchanan 
was willing enough that Abraham Lin- 
coln or any other luckless candidate for 
the presidency should be elected to it in 
the fall. President Lincoln was in- 
augurated on March 4, 1861, and on 
April 12 the shore batteries at Charles- 
ton opened fire on Fort Sumter. War 
had begun. 

Despite the foreseen possibility of 
such a conflict, preparation for it was 
pitifully incomplete, in every con- 
ceivable respect. Lincoln's first year in 
office was an ordeal of sadness and dis- 
may. His sleepless nights were filled 
with worry and despair; and the days 
brought their disheartening news of 
defeat in battle and inefficiency in mili- 
tary command. The war dragged on, 
cruelly and indecisively. 

Meanwhile young Spencer had fur- 





ther improved his invention, and in 
July, 1862, additional patents were 
granted him. While he labored on the 
perfection of his gun, the conviction 
grew with him that the tide of fortune 
could be turned by the adoption of a 
better service rifle, specifically a re- 
peater, increasing the fire-power and 
the battle efficiency of the Union 
soldiers over that of the Confederates, 
less effectively armed. His employers, 
the brothers Frank and Charles Cheney, 
saw the logic of his opinion, and al- 
though rifle-making was far removed 
from the manufacture of silk, they 
agreed to back young Spencer in pro- 
ducing his gun. Having no convenient 
facilities for the purpose at South Man- 
chester, they leased a part of the 
Chickering piano factory in Boston, 
and the Spencer Repeating Rifle Com- 
pany was established. 

But at that time, as in every time of 
national emergency, the Capitol was 
filled with importuning individuals, in- 
cluding practical inventors and imprac- 
tical crackpots, some patriotically in- 
clined, some prompted by motives quite 
different. The President had little 
privacy. He and the members of his 
Cabinet were besieged by callers at all 
hours of the day and night. The civil- 
ian army of inventors, contractors, 
volunteer experts and critics, and camp- 
followers of every stripe, who poured 
into the city day after day, only com- 
pounded the confusion already exist- 
ing there. It was under such conditions 
that Mr. Spencer went to Washington, 
in the summer of 1863, to show his gun 
and to obtain an order for its manu- 
facture. 

He met with only discouragement 
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and rebuff. It is said that Gen. James 
W. Ripley, Chief of Ordnance of the 
Army, ridiculed such ‘‘newfangled gim- 
cracks’’ and that a sub-official of the 
War Department called Spencer's in- 
vention “‘a damfool contraption to use 
up ammunition."’ The young inventor, 
cooling his heels in the waiting rooms 
of the War Department, had almost 
yielded to the discouragement that 
bade him return home, when he struck 
up an acquaintance with a doorkeeper, 
to whom he confided his woe and to 
whom he revealed the firm faith which 
sustained his patience. 

The sympathetic doorkeeper said to 
him, ‘You come back here after I am 
through for the day, and I'll take you 
to a man who will examine your gun 
and hear your story."" At the ap- 
pointed time the doorkeeper took the 
inventor to the White House and in- 
troduced him to Mr. Lincoln. At the 
President's request, Spencer demon- 
strated his gun with dummy ammuni- 
tion, and took it apart and reassembled 
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it, with only a screwdriver. Impressed 
by the demonstration and by the young 
man’s evident earnestness, the President 
made an engagement to give the gun a 
personal trial, the following day. 

At two o'clock on the afternoon of 
August 19, 1863, the President and his 
son, Robert T. Lincoln, accompanied by 
Spencer and John Hay, the assistant to 
the President's secretary, set out in the 
direction of the Washington monu- 
ment, to test the gun. The Secretary of 
War, Edwin M. had been 
asked to join the group but had offered 
the excuse that he was too busy. If 
there was an 


Stanton, 


expert Army marksman 
in the party, as is customary in any 
such test today, he, like the doorkeeper, 
remains unknown 

The target is said to have been a 
board about three feet long and six 
inches wide, with a black spot painted 
at either end. The President took the 
gun and fired its seven shots, the first 
shot low and to the left, the second in 
the bull’s-eye, and the remaining five 
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shots creditably close. Handing the 
gun to Spencer he said, *‘Now let's see 
what the inventor can do.”’ 

Spencer's score was even better, and 
Hay noted that the gun had fired all 
seven shots, reliably and accurately, in 
less than half a minute. The President 
and his party were greatly impressed by 
the demonstration, and the pathway 
through officialdom’s red tape was 
opened up. Spencer received an order, 
variously reported as amounting to 
ninety-four thousand rifles or ‘‘as many 
as he could make.'” Soon the guns 
began to reach the front, where they 
became extremely popular, second only 
to the then current model of the Spring- 
field rifle. Soldiers armed with the 
Spencer gun were also furnished a 
leather pouch to hold ten tubes of car- 
tridges, thus equipping each man with 
seventy shots for rapid firing. 

The erstwhile piano factory con- 
tinued to produce Spencer rifles to the 
limit of its capacity, but by the end ot 
the war the Cheney brothers had had 
enough of arms-making and were glad 
to be able to return their whole atten- 
tion to their silks. 

There is no reason. to doubt that 
President Lincoln did make a personal 
test of the Spencer rifle, for the story is 
substantiated from several sources. But, 
like many another episode in Lincoln 
history, this one has gathered its imag- 
inative embellishments. Notably, it 
has been reported that the actual target 
— a shingle — was preserved by Mr. 
Spencer, presented by him to the State 
of Indiana, and is now displayed in the 
State House at Indianapolis. Overlook- 
ing the puzzling question as to why the 
Yankee Spencer should have gone so far 


to find an appropriate recipient, investi- 
gation reveals that no such shingle is 
in the State House, nor has anyone 
there ever seen or heard of it. 

But on the other hand, this is one 
anecdote which has escaped that exag- 
geration which frequently colors Lin- 
coln stories. Anyone who is familiar 
with such stories must, indeed, be sur- 
prised to read that Spencer proved a 
better shot than the President, for in 
tale and fable, Lincoln usually appears 
as the fastest rail-splitter, strongest 
weight-lifter, most skillful wrestler, 
most prodigious corn-husker, or the 
acknowledged champion in whatever 
kind of human endeavor the story may 
concern. Actually, it probably is a fact 
that the President was not an expert 
marksman. In the earliest of his bi- 
ographies, read and approved by him 
for the campaign of 1860, there is men- 
tion of his having shot a turkey with 
his father’s gun, at the age of eight, 
and the sentence follows, “‘He has 
never since pulled a trigger on any 
larger game.”’ 

In his comprehensive work, ‘The 
War Years,’’ Carl Sandburg tells. an- 
other anecdote of Lincoln's relative 
familiarity with ‘‘weapons’’ of various 
character. ‘Watching the tryout of a 
new gun at the Navy Yard one after- 
noon, Lincoln happened to see an axe 
hanging outside a ship cabin. He took 
the axe and said, ‘Gentlemen, you may 
talk about your Raphael repeaters and 
your eleven-inch Dahlgrens, but here is 
an institution which I guess I under- 
stand better than any of you.’ With 
that he held out the axe by the helve, 
at arm's length. No other man there 
could do the same.” 
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Yankee photographer 
stalks through pre- 
c 
historic wilderness to 
snap a frozen 


Tyrannosaurus 





















‘*Let the dream pass, the fancy fade! 

We clutch a shape, and hold a shade.’ 
VENEATH the _s protecting 
| shade of an old sugar-maple 
on a New Hampshire hill 
J farm, a traveling daguerreo- 
type car is slowly falling to decay. 





By Courtesy of Art Institute of Chicago 


NOT ON YOUR TINTYPE 
by Jason Almus Russell 
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Nearly a hundred years ago, this car 
was the center of a highly interested 
group of spectators at the time when the 
first daguerreotypes became fashionable 
in this country. Prof. Samuel F. B 
Morse, inventor of the telegraph, took 
the first such pictures in New York 
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Daguerreotype Dandies 
Painted by Tressa Emerson Benson 
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City during September, 1839. These 
the newspapers and advertisements 
described as sun pictures or the art of 
painting with sunbeams. A year later, 
by the end of 1840, the professional 
daguerreotypist made his livelihood in 
numerous ‘picture galleries’’ and *‘trav- 
eling cars,"’ established quickly all 
over the more settled portions of the 
United States; and as many of the prac- 
titioners of this new art lived above, 
below or behind their operating rooms, 
such photography may well be classed 
as a now forgotten home industry. 

Over the subsequent period of thirty 
or forty years, picture-taking became 
a popular diversion with all classes and 
people of all ages. Families crowded 
the galleries or ‘‘car’’ on days of sun- 
shine. Indeed, the photographer dis- 
covered that Monday was the best day 
for business because of the frequent 
Sunday night courtships, often cul- 
minating in the mutual promises of the 
engaged couple to exchange “‘like- 
nesses’” as soon as possible. The next 
day the happy couple appeared, the 
lover purchased the most expensive 
cases, paid for both of them himself, 
and placed the picture of the lady in his 
pocket. The lady, in turn, wore his 
picture in a gold locket around her 
neck, 

As the transfer of the likeness of the 
face to the metal plate was always the 
‘spittin’ image’’ of the sitter himself, 
the photographer resorted to some in- 
nocently deceptive tricks of the trade 
in order to improve the appearance of 
the customers: sometimes an iron 
bracket held the head in position effec- 
tively; sometimes bits of sticking-wax 
kept unruly ears from projecting out 
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too far from the head; and again wads 
of cotton called ‘‘plumpers’’ filled out 
hollow checks and sunken jaws 

The daguerreotype itself was made on 
a metallic surface coated with silver, by 
a simple technical process involving 
several well-known chemicals; and as 
the producer became more proficient 
in this art, he shortened the time of sit- 
ting for the customer first from three 
minutes to half a minute; later from 
half a minute to a minimum of five 
seconds. To the ordinary man the 
process remained a deep mystery. One 
person explained it in this wise: ‘“The 
plate is a looking-glass; and when you 
sit in front of it, your shadow sticks on 
the plate.”’ 

From 1840 on, the marble-topped 
black walnut sitting-room table be- 
came a repository for framed daguerreo- 
types of.all styles, varying in size from 
those small enough to slip into a locket 
up to thirteen by fourteen inches (red 
plush-lined leather case extra). In 
price these ranged from $1.50 to $15, 
but the average cost was $2 to $3 each, 
and the preferred size two and three- 
fourths by three inches. 

The Gold Rush materially increased 
the picture market: almost without ex- 
ception, the 49’er carried and left be- 
hind him daguerreotypes of the mem- 
bers of his family and himself, respec- 
tively. Only this very year an aged 
lady died who remembered sitting with 
her mother and sister for a group pic- 
ture just previous to her father's de- 
parture for California in 1849. 

Strangely enough, the ‘‘subjects”’ 
did not like to acknowledge the excel- 
lence of their own pictures: “‘All good 
but mine,’ one man is reported to have 
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exclaimed. ‘‘We must know each 
other better than we know ourselves!"’ 
said an old gentleman as he argued 
good-naturedly with his wife about the 
relative excellence of their pictures. 

For atmosphere, a hand placed on an 
open book — perhaps the Bible — or 
holding a quill pen showed the literary 
proclivities of the sitter. A thumb in 
the waistcoat buttonhole revealed the 
ease of the subject. The richness of a 
lady's clothes proclaimed her worldly 
estate, or that of her husband, were she 
married. 

Twenty years later, just before the 
outbreak of the Civil War, an in- 
genious man invented the ambrotype 
(a collodion picture on glass); the pub- 
lic disliked this poor black-and-white 
innovation, and only purchased it be- 
cause of its cheapness. Carte-de-visite 
pictures, close-trimmed portrait photo- 
graphs about two and one-fourth by 
three and three-fourths inches, were 
made still more quickly and in great 
abundance. Indeed, on a clear day, the 
producer might turn out a hundred 
dozen without difficulty. 

From 1870 to 1890, tintype views - 
that is, photographs taken on iron 
plated by the aforementioned collodion 
process — were so much in demand 
that a popular saying of that day was, 
“Not on your tintype!"’ But after 
those decades, the ‘‘view-man’’ with 
his impressive box camera, who made 
the negatives and then took them back 
to town for developing and printing, 
entirely supplanted the daguerreotyp- 
ist, the ambrotypist, and for the most 
part the tintype dealer, all with their 
stationary ‘‘galleries’’ or traveling 
“cars.” 
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““cars"’ 


These aforementioned were 
literally “‘shops on wheels,"’ contain- 
ing skylights, darkrooms, and all the 
necessary photographic apparatus for 
the rural trade. These varied in length 
from sixteen feet to thirty-six feet, with 
corresponding widths of eight or nine 
feet or a maximum of ten feet for the 
very widest. The “‘car’’ which the 
author discovered measures about 


Old Daguerreotype *‘Car”’ 
Sanders Hill, Mason, New Hampshire 


twenty-eight by nine feet, and must 
have required six wheels as well as four 
horses to pull it from village to village. 
Indeed, the very largest ‘“‘cars’’ were 
not driven around more than necessary 
because of their unwieldy size. 

While numbers of smaller wagons 
may have gone from house to house 
through the country in the same way 
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that the larger ones were driven from 
village to village, the author can find 
no record of it. Customers did go to 
the larger centers, however, to have 
their pictures taken; people would 
necessarily need to dress up in their 
‘“Sunday-go-to-meeting’’ clothes, bar- 
gain with the photographer, and make 
arrangements for suitable poses. Be- 
cause the daguerreotype was more com- 
monly made of one person, the operator 
often used a smaller ‘‘car’’ than after 
the period when the business swung to 
tintypes dealing with groups and 
group scenes. 

After M. B. Brady established his 
Famous National Gallery in 1860 at 
Tenth Street and Broadway, he opened 
a branch Gallery in Washington on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, where he took 
numerous pictures of men and women 
famous in the Civil War, and followed 
up his art by sending out ‘“wagons”’ 
which followed the Northern Army 
from place to place all through the 
War. 

The outfit making the tintype views 
of homestead and farmstead was about 
the only rig which went out to the 
farms and finished the work then and 
there before moving on to the next 
“stand."’ For this type of photography 
a car about the size of a milk wagon 
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was necessary; all that was needed in 
addition to space enough in which one 
or two could ride and perhaps sleep 
in somewhat cramped style, was an en- 
closure for a dark-room, perhaps three 
feet square and six feet high. Such cars 
lasted in some of our cities well into 
the early 1890's. They had the advan- 
tage of a ground floor location with 
little or no rent to pay. 

The Daguerreotype Car still suns 
itself beside the country road _be- 
neath the maples. Around it are 
banked red currant and blackberry 
bushes, while the casual motorists 
drive by, entirely ignorant of the build- 
ing’s original purpose. Only the delver 
into American customs of an earlier 
time can people this old car with the 
living men, women and children who 
almost a century ago came to have their 
likenesses recorded for themselves and 
their descendants. The engaged couple 
whose bans have been “‘cried in Mee- 
tin’ ’’ three times; the infant having 
his first picture; the aged parents in 
reunion with their far-separated chil- 
dren — to all of them this car was a 
marvelous invention in the days when 
antiques were young and the picture- 
cases on the parlor table were good for 
an hour or two of lively conversation 
and rural sociability 


COUNTRY TALK 
by Arthur Wallace Peach 


He talked to us about the weather; 
Silence linked the words together; 

But the spaces seemed to hold 

Much that could be thought, not told. 


He talked to us with careless phrasing 
Of harvest time, the summer grazing; 

We saw the grain fields bright with dew 
And pastures slanting to the blue. 


He talked to us of men in action, 
Village feud and mountain faction; 
And we heard dark waters sound 
Moving softly underground 


He said good-bye, and left us thinking 
How words and silences close linking 
Bind the living to the dead — 

How much is spoken, though unsaid! 




























Underwood & Underwood 


You Are Glad To Pay Taxes 
according to the gentleman who ought to 
know — John L. Sullivan, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. (Home, Manchester, 
N. H.) He has one job in two parts: 

Part 1. To squeeze all he can out of you. 

Part 2. To make you like being squeezed. 

He has come to three major conclusions: 
1. We should pay as we go in so far as prac- 
ticable. 2. Inflation, next to war and pesti 
lence, is the worst fate that can befall a 
nation. 3. The American people are ready 
and willing and anxious to pay every last 
penny necessary to defend America and pre- 
serve our way of life 

Mr. Sullivan was born in Manchester the 
last year of the gay nineties, is a Dartmouth 
Chi Phi, has an LL.B. from Harvard, has 
practiced law in Manchester, been county 
solicitor of Hillsborough County, is a Demo- 
crat and Roman Catholic. He is married, has 
a small daughter Pat, a smaller son Charlie. 
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Bedsprings, Model T’s and Tin 
Cans 


scattered over the shoals of Mystic, Conn., 
built the shipyard of Franklin G. Post, who 
is doing his bit for the Navy in his own back 
yard. His friends contributed the bed- 
springs, etc. Mr. Post first built a gasoline 
engine used in the Coast Guard's non-cap- 
sizing surf boats; then he built a boat; then 
he dredged a slip with a team of horses and 
a horse shovel; then he built his shipyard. 
He makes fishing boats, yachts, small tank- 
ers, speed boats and ferries. He sent a 37- 
foot schooner to the Peruvian Government, 
a fishing fleet to cut ice in Alaska and a boat 
to explore the South American jungles. 
Friends say he wants to build a battlewagon 
for Mr. Knox and call it U. S. S. Mystic 


A Cross, a Book and an Owl, a 
Hearthstone 

surmounted the three keys handed Miss 
Mildred H. McAfee at her inauguration as 
President of Wellesley College in 1936, year 
of peace. These symbols—religion, wisdom, 
community living — are even more impor- 
tant, Miss McAfee feels, in 1942, year of war. 
First of the New England college presidents 
(I think) to state after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor that the resources of her college 
would be pledged toward the successful con- 
clusion of the war. 
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Among the youngest of the college presidents, Miss McAfee was born in Parkville, Mo., 
in 1900 — which does make it easy to remember her age. Her father was a clergyman 
(secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions) and her grandfather was President 
of Park College, a stone’s throw from the house where Mildred was born. So the family 
runs to college presidents. She prepared for college at the Francis W. Parker School 
in Chicago and was graduated, Phi Beta Kappa, from Vassar in 1920, was in educational 
work for sixteen years and came to Wellesley from Oberlin College in Ohio, where she 
was Dean of Women. Everybody seems to like Miss McAfee. (‘‘Miss,"’ not ‘‘Dr."") The 
girls say she’s swell, and back that up by saying she’s not like a college president. Girls 
and faculty go to her Tuesday ‘At Homes."’ Men find her easy to talk to, like the way 
she dresses, notice she doesn’t wear lipstick. She is popular as a speaker and makes three- 
day flying trips with a schedule of fourteen speaking engagements. Under Miss McAfee 
Wellesley is progressive and tolerant. “‘Any question,"’ she says, “‘that a student wants 
to discuss should be discussed and the college is the place for it."’ She has increased the col- 
lege plant, most notable addition being the George How Davenport Swimming Pool and 
Recreation Building. 









































the unquestioned importance of food in the 
period ahead is made clear by the action of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
in requesting American farmers to increase 
production by fifteen per cent in 1942. 

The amateur gardener is beyond all doubt 
burning to fall to work with his spade and 
hoe, and his patriotism expressed in soils 
and seeds can prove of great value. Fresh 
vegetables and fruits aid in setting a health- 
ful table, for vitamins are important, as well 
as calories. Home-canned produce will 
lessen the need for tin cans, and thus help 
save metals. Every pound of food grown 
locally will ease that much the burden trans- 
portation facilities are shouldering, and will 
also help the farm labor shortage. And the 
home garden is not only a means of recrea- 
tion but also a valuable booster of morale. 

However, if the back-yard garden is to 
contribute to winning the war and be a real 
victory garden, it is vital that there be no 
waste in its operation. 
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‘ 
Again, last time, many war gardeners failed because they did not F 
know how to garden : 
‘ 
a 2O FAR, at least, governmental Last war, too many gardeners were over t 
authorities declare there is no enthusiastic. They made grand starts but ’ 
necessity of repeating that war failed to finish; their ambition being greater ! 
garden hysteria which swept than their strength. Thus land, seeds, fer ; 
‘ America during the First World _ tilizer and tools were wasted. That was not 
War. There is no sense in plowing up lawns so important in 1917, but now a shortage 
to plant potatoes or of turning under flower in tools and fertilizers exists. So don't start 
beds to grow beans. Yet there is a war- a victory garden unless you can go through 
garden movement gaining strength, and with it. Fit your planting to your time and 


strength, not patriotism. 

Again, last time, many war gardeners 
failed because they did not know how to 
garden. They choose worthless land, 
selected the wrong crops, failed to cultivate | 
enough, neglected to fight bugs and blights 
and, in short, wasted materials through 
ignorance. So don't start a victory garden , 
unless you know how to garden or are | 
serious enough about the idea to spend time 
finding out first. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has several very valuable booklets on 
gardening available at about ten cents which 
every amateur should own and use. Ask 
Washington for a list. These will give a 
general background but, since in gardening 
local advice is superior to all shot-gun 
prescriptions, seek information near home 
as well; from your town garden club, your 
county agent, your State experiment station, 
your State horticultural society and, above 
all, from your neighbors. You'll be sur- 























prised how eager the man or woman next 
door will be to help you. A garden is a 
better place for friendship than a bridge 
table. 

For basic planning, to which these winter 
weeks should be devoted, these suggestions 
may help. 

As for Soil: Aside from water and air, 
everything about a plant comes out of the 
dirt. If minerals are not in your soil, your 
garden cannot prosper. You can build up 
a soil, of course, but that takes time, money 
and skill. Weeds and grass are good in- 
dicators of soil value. If they prosper, you 
can be sure your garden will, but beware a 
thin and mossy sod with bare patches in 
which even weeds are spindly. Such a site 
is no place for a victory garden. Remember 
also that sunlight is the gasoline which 
makes the garden motor run. Unless the site 
has full sun at least half the day, you'll 
waste your time. Trees, high hedges, tall 
buildings and walls are thieves of sunlight 
Water is important as well. Do not use a 
low and wet site, for plants drown as well 
as animals. Fertilizers and manure will help 
make a good soil better, but they are too 
scarce and expensive to waste this year on 
unsuitable sites. 

As for Tools: Perspiration is always the best 
gardening implement, and in the present 
emergency use much of it and as few actual 
pieces of equipment as possible. In a small 
garden you can get along with these: a spad- 
ing fork, a steel-toothed rake, a spade, a 
trowel, a hoe, a claw-type cultivator, a 
watering can, a quart sprayer, a length of 
string, and a bundle of stakes. Be sure they 
are the best quality, however. 

As for Plants: Fit your crops to your 
locality. Find out what do best in your 
town and schedule your seed sowing and 
transplantings to avoid frost damage. The 
following are easy to grow, trustworthy and 
productive: bush and pole beans, early and 
late cabbage, Swiss chard, New Zealand 
spinach, onions (either from seeds or sets); 
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Watch for 


PEVERAL PEAKE 











With bis diary of life 
as he sees it in an atr- 
plane spotter s but 
In your March YANKEE 
sweet peppers, tomatoes, beets, radishes, 


parsnips, turnips and carrots. When buying 
plants, such as tomatoes, cabbage and pep 
pers (safer and less wasteful a habit than 
trying to start the seed in the kitchen in 
flats), buy them as near home as practical 
to be sure of hardiness. If room is available, 
go along with the more specialized, demand 
ing and difficult crops: sweet corn, squash, 
cucumbers, cauliflowers, celery and pota 
toes. All these need room to sprawl. They 
have insect enemies and demand cultivation 
Peas are easy to grow, if planted early 
enough to mature before hot weather comes, 
but they waste room unless followed by a 
planting of a warm weather crop 

As for Flowers: Above all, do not neglect 
the flower garden. In times like these a rose 
is as valuable as a cabbage. Even ina victory 
garden dedicated to food production for the 
home, there must be space given to a row 
of annuals at the least. Once the war is won, 
there will be no need to advise the planting 
of flowers, for, as seedsmen know, any be- 
ginner who starts with vegetables is certain 
to turn to flowers within a year or two — 
that is the gardener’s progress, food to 
flowers — but under present conditions no 
garden should be planned unless provision 
is made for say a bed of marigolds, a package 
of cosmos and a line of zinnias. Put 10 per 
cent of your budget into flowers. Your 
vegetables will look better while growing 
and taste better on the table if flowers 
brighten the garden and the table 
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‘* Food that nourished sturdy 


New Englanders and will 


nourish them again” 





2\N EIGHTY-YEAR-OLD Came to visit 
74 the other day with her married 
daughter—an eighty-year-old 
whose capable fingers had grown 
gnarled bringing up ten children 
on a Vermont farm—a wiry, compact little 
soul who chose to live out her days on that 
farm, despite the protests of her sons and 
daughters. She listened quietly while her 
daughter and I discussed the readjustments 
we were all facing, the things we were going 
to have to do without . . . the sort of anx- 
ious, sober conversation everyone is having 
now. 

Then, her black eyes twinkling wickedly, 
she spoke. ‘‘It won't hurt you any to speak 
of. Some of us could tell you that you've 
had it pretty soft. You'll all be better Ameri- 
cans and you might have more real fun.” 

And that pronouncement seems as good a 
way as any to preface a column of the sort 
of foods our mothers and grandmothers fed 
their families which you may have been 
forgetting. Sturdy, rib-sticking fare that 
doesn’t cost much money, is thoroughly 
Yankee in its origins; food that nourished 
sturdy New Englanders and will nourish 
them again. 

Take a heaped-up platter of good Red- 
Flannel Hash served with piccalilli and 
golden corn bread, for instance. Chop the 
cooked beets, turnips, potatoes, and carrots, 


or mash them, though the orthodox frown 
on that procedure; add chopped corned beef 
if you have it but the plain vegetables make 
a hash we cheer for. A big piece of butter in 
a heavy frying pan is requisite; slow cooking 
that puts a brown crust on the Red-Flannel 
Hash another “‘must’’ and something tart 
like piccalilli or sliced tomato pickle to go 
with it. (On up-State farms they flourish 
the vinegar cruet over Red-Flannel Hash 
and we like it that way.) Start a pan of 
corn bread baking and when you turn the 
hash on a hot platter, rosy as a January 
sunset, you'll sit down to a meal. 

Perhaps out of all this we'll learn to make 
really good cream sauce again, not the li- 
brary paste, half cooked version. Cream 
sauce that’s the consistency of heavy cream, 
made with two tablespoons of butter and 
one, not two or three, tablespoons of flour 
to each cup of milk... then cooked and 
stirred till it’s rich and creamy, is Cream 
Sauce. 

Fill a tureen with slices of stale bread 
you've dried to golden brown crispness in 
the oven, pour that sort of rich cream sauce 
over it, leave a chunk of butter to spread in a 
golden pool on top and eat with warm apple- 
sauce. (Eat it once and you'll sputter too 
over the pallid stuff the hotels and cook- 
books call “‘Cream Toast’’...hot milk 
poured over a slice of rubbery toast.) 
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Serve that kind of cream sauce over fat 
chunks of codfish, garnish with crisp, nut- 
sweet pork scraps and eat with boiled pota- 
toes. Or make a border of boiled sliced 
beets, carrots, onions and turnips around a 
platter of codfish in cream, sprinkle pork 
scraps over the top and eat a Cape Cod 
Turkey Dinner. 

Bake big mealy potatoes and serve them 
with chipped beef in the rich, creamy kind 
of cream gravy. Hot biscuits and boiled 
cider applesauce or quince honey flank this 
supper “‘up-State.”” 

When did you last make ‘‘Scalloped 
Oysters’? Not the kind George Ade de- 
scribed as ‘‘raw oysters helpless in some 
kind of dry sawdust’’ but buttery, well 
cooked Scalloped Oysters, crisp and crunchy 
brown on top, seasoned with the oyster 
liquor, a little cream and plenty of freshly 
ground black pepper. A bowl of crisp cole- 
slaw with shredded raw carrot, green pepper 
and onion belongs with Scalloped Oysters 
and that coleslaw should have old-fashioned 

“B’ iled Dressing.’ 

**Twon't hurt you any to speak Of ee | 
You might have more real fun.” 


Corn Pudding / 


Pinch pe 

1 cup mil 

2 tablespoons melted 
butter 





2 eggs 

4 cups canned corn 
2 tablespoons flour 
l teaspoon sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 


Mix corn with dry ingredients, add <- 
yolks; milk and melted butter. Fold in egg 
whites. Bake in a buttered baking dish set 
in hot water until knife comes out clean 
when inserted. Bake in a moderate oven 


(350° F.). 
Maine Tomato Chowder 


46 cup salt pork, cut 2 tablespoons flour 

in fine shreds 2 teaspoons cold water 
1 medium-sized onion 1) cups canned 
| medium-sized potato tomatoes 
2cups boiling water 1 teaspoon sugar 
2 cups canned corn 14 teaspoon soda 
2cups milk Salt and pepper 
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Try out the salt pork and sauté the sliced 
onion in the fat. Add the potato and boil- 
ing water and cook until tender. Add corn 
and milk, thicken with flour blended with 
cold water and add the tomato heated with 
the sugar, soda and seasonings last. 
six. 


Serves 


Scalloped Oysters 
l pint oysters | 
l cup cracker crumbs | 
46 cup milk 


Oyster juice, 
Butter 
Salt and pepper 


strained 


Butter shallow baking dish. Place a layer 
of the cracker crumbs on the bottom of dish 
Dot over with bits of butter. Pick over 
oysters, removing bits of shell 
Place a layer of the oysters next, adding salt, 
pepper and more butter. 
than two layers of oysters 


carefully 


Do not have more 
Mix the milk 
and oyster juice and pour over all. Place 
crumbs and bits of butter on top and bake 


in a hot oven (400° F.) thirty minutes 


Boiled Apple Dumplings 


6 large apples espoons 
2 cups flour shortening 


SEE Biking Milk to make soft 
v dough 
1 


8 teaspoge salt 


2 large tabl 


ea, Wlake a biscuit dough of 
edients.and roll out thin. Cut 
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allt 
1 large tablespoon 
1 quart water butter 
| 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Let sirup come to a boil, drop dumplings 
into boiling sirup. Put tin in moderate 
oven (350° F.) and bake half an hour 
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History As We KnowjlIt-8 

The crowd of tourists gazing at Plym- 
outh Rock recently were treated to 
the following bit of dialogue: 

“Daddy, what's that?”’ 

“That's the rock where he landed."’ 

‘Where who landed?”’ 

“‘Why, Plymouth, of 
course!"’ 

Note: When the above 
was repeated at a New 
York dinner table, it 
awakened a dormant 
scrap of history in the 
mind of a lady present. 

**You know,”’ she said, 
“‘my niece, who is in college, is being 
taught that Columbus never landed 
there after all."’ 




























It Happened in Church 

In the First Parish Church in Bruns- 
wick, Maine, to be exact — the staid, 
dignified old place of worship where 
Harriet Beecher Stowe had sat in pew 
twenty-three, when the scene of Uncle 
Tom's death ‘‘passed through her mind 
like a picture painted on rolling clouds."’ 

It happened here last winter on a 
Sunday morning. 

On the right of the broad aisle sat the 
professor of psychology with his attrac- 
tive-looking wife. In front of him, a 
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pew or two, sat the proprietor of the 
college bookstore; in his accustomed 
place at the rear sat the professor of 
government —a well-known author- 
ity on the government of the town 
and the State; well up toward the 
front, with his wife and 
daughter, sat the pro- 
fessor of physics; over 
in the left wing was the 
president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, and so we 
might go on, enumerat- 
ing the dignitaries of the 
town and college. 
The minister took for 
““He came unto His own 
His 


his 
and His own received Him not.”’ 
theme was time. He spoke of us as 
creatures of time and of the fact that 
we carried with us a piece of ap- 
paratus which, curiously enough, was 


text: 


called a watch. He wondered, in 
view of misery and suffering in the 
world, if we were living in time 
A.D., or in time B.C. It might be time 
B.C., he felt, if we were to judge 
Christ's influence by what we could 
see all about us. And then, looking 
out at his audience, he asked this 
rhetorical question: 

“What time is it?”’ 

The professor of physics fumbled for 
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a second with his watch and then said, 
“It is exactly eleven thirty-five."’ 

Just the bare semblance of a smile 
passed over the faces of the congrega- 
tion. From where I sat, I could see the 
red begin to creep up the back of Pro- 
fessor Blank's neck, and the minister, 
never ‘batting an eye,"’ went serenely 
on with his sermon. 

Exrson Lopce. 


There’s a Curious 

tale the old sexton of the North Gill, 
N. H., cemetery used to tell. The cus- 
tom was to bury everybody in that 
cemetery with the head toward the 
East. Inadvertently, one old settler was 
buried just the opposite, with his 
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head toward the West. Uncle Eben, 
in telling about it, said, “Old John is 
going to have the advantage when 
Gabriel blows his horn on Judgment 
Day. Everyone else buried here must 
turn around before they can start for 
the glory seat. Old John will jist rise 
up and run and he’l! beat ‘em all to the 
best seat in Heaven."' 


It All Counts 


The wealthy man had brought a large 
check to the ministerfor the church fund. 

“I suppose you brought this to save 
your soul?”’ said the minister. 

““My soul? Oh dear, no!"’ replied the 
wealthy one. “‘I brought it to save 
postage!”” 
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“I slipped an onion under her!" 









Delayed Sab 


by Dwight P, Campbell 


Fy OT long after the Civil War 
“4 | ended, a judge in Schoharie 
| County, N. Y., who had 
= J closely followed the feats of 
local ‘boys in blue,"’ decided that their 
bravery and sacrifice rated an unforget- 
able tribute. 

He also saw a chance to kill a second 
bird with the same stone. A book, tell- 
ing of the veterans’ exploits as only the 
judge could describe them, would, he 
felt, be eagerly bought by relatives and 
friends of the soldiers throughout the 
county. 

In those days the principal method of 
getting a book published by new writ- 
ers was to secure enough advance orders 
to pay the cost of printing and binding 
the first edition. But, having supreme 
faith in immediate sales, the judge 
omitted this step. Instead he com- 
pleted his book, had a sizable edition 
printed and bound, then awaited the 
expected deluge of orders. 

They didn’t materialize 

When he recovered from the shocked 
surprise, the good judge loaded his 
buggy with the books, and started can- 
vassing the countryside. The results 
were a little better, but far from satis- 
factory. The people realized the fine 
deeds accomplished by local boys in the 
titanic struggle, but there was the $5 
price per copy. 

The judge stubbornly and righteously 
refused to lower his price. Baffled and 
hurt, he brooded over the people's 
readily admitted pride in the soldiers’ 
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daring deeds, coupled with their re- 
fusal to show concrete appreciation. 
Soon the very sight of the hundreds of 
unsold copies drove him mad. 

One day he ordered his hired men to 
haul the books to a stream running 
through his property. He told them to 
divert the brook, dig a deep ditch in its 
bed, and line it with rocks and clay. 
Then the judge himself carefully stacked 
the books in the ditch, thoroughly 
covered them with more rocks and clay, 
and had the hired men turn the stream 
back to its original bed. 

Years passed, the judge died, and his 
heirs sold the place. Nothing was said 
in his will about the buried books. 

One day an elderly stranger called 
upon the new owner. 

‘‘T used to be hired man here,”’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and I can show you some- 
thing about the place you've no idea 
of.”’ 

After hearing of the incident, the 
new owner had the brook diverted 
again, and the books were dug up, al- 
most completely preserved! 

The news of the “‘strike’’ spread 
rapidly, and soon curious Schoharie 
Countyites began flocking to the place, 
taking copies as souvenirs. The new 
owner at first gave them away, then he 
started a price of 50 cents per copy. 
Soon he advanced it to $1, then $2, and, 
as the parade of visitors grew, he asked 
and received the original $5. 

Many of the copies were sent to a 
bookbinding firm, which was able to 
reclaim them. The careful stacking, 
and the protection by clay, rocks and 
earth, had only discolored the books. 
They were protected even against the 
water. 
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THE LAST OF THE WHALERS 
by Capt. Elwell B. Thomas 


pee HE SHIP, Charles W. Morgan, last of the sailing whale ships and as 
Yankee as a swopper, has made her last voyage. 

She is now being restored to former glory at the museum of the 
: Marine Historical Association of Mystic, Conn. That voyage nearly 
pelcbeoned the one-hundredth birthday of the 105-foot ship as she was launched 
in New Bedford during July of 1841 and arrived at Mystic on November 8, 1941 
The ship was towed from New Bedford by the U. S. Coast Guard cutter Greene 
and, due to inclement weather, was towed to New London, from where, a couple 
of days later, she was towed to Mystic by the towboat Ne/seco. The old ship was 
under command of Capt. William H. Tripp of New Bedford and was delivered in 
Mystic to Carl C. Cutler, managing director of the Marine Historical Association 

She actually chased whales for eighty years of her life (thirty-seven voyages) 
and it is estimated by the best authorities that she has shown a profit to her 
various owners of something like $2,000,000. Some of her voyages were nigh 
four years in length. 
43 




















Is free of charge only to subseribers to YANKEE. 


la touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
stop the ad. One six line ad per month a fowable. 
two months are automatically dropped. 





YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


column to state vour wants or needs. Leeman 8 me no — KF Ky except that of. placing jobbers 


if you want a have a job t ive, use this 


your job—or the position has been filled, so we can 
* XS in which no change of copy has been made for 











GIRL WANTED for ge 9 housework in 
small children. Cookir not necessary 
Boston home. $12.00 weekly, with own r 

J F600 


amily with 
Suburban 
»m and bath 





CO-OPERATIVE P ARTNI RSHIP offer ed to Protes- 
tant-American t Vermont Re- 
treat for disabled ication, smal 

capital, and exper farming, etc 
Only active, h« r d occu- 
pation considered 











JF601 
WANTED WOREERS of all occupations to swop 
their services. Pr l, isiness, t 

For further Particulars write J} F602 


YOt NG COUPLE with two young ns living in a 


del 








home in suburban Boston would like t 


ntact young girl w would be interested in making 


home with them. Girl going to High School would 
be objectionable but would prefer one through sche 


References exchanged. JF603 
WANTED CARETAKER or couple, year round j 








Camp on large tract of woodland, 2 miles from wr 
in Massachusett Attractive cottage, mox n 
veniences, plus salavy We want a man who know 
and enjoy itdoor life, chop od. clear brush. and 
drive a car State jalificatior experier and 
references. J F604 





IS THI RE and wife, past middle age, w 
would like t } i¢ woma ving it 
a piain, I I need someone to take 





entire ch arge and want the atmosphere of a happy, 


contented home Work not heavy and cannot pay 
high wages. J] F605 


TALENTED, ambitious young man, 


torial or publicity work. Thirteen 
newspape and ¢ ng, new 
et Kee erested in church 





Go anywhere if good opportunity off 
reference ] F606 
EXCELLENT PAY for re 


a erson to do house 
work near New York. JF607 


WANTED: WARDROBI MAN - must be over 
Pr 


Draft age refer one with wledge character dres 
ing. Can also use Wardrobe Mistress, not over 40 
Good opport ty for right person tees: 


IS THERI ANYONT with 4 


ke te ate wit 





inventor, who is als 
poultry and gardening a side 
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You NG MAN of talented abilities desir 


housework in congenial Massachusetts h 


intere 











tle capi al who would 
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CARETAKER couple, middle aged, 25 years in one 
place just sold, competent, experienced all lines, can 
furnish very best references, character, ability and 


knowledge. JF611 
MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE can have modern five- 


room house and all-year living income in Bethany 
Wood, New Haven, Conn. Man’s work mainly out- 
doors, wife’s general housework. Forty-hour week for 
both. Grown children if any can find good jobs in 
near-by factories. J] J600. 


COMPETENT, mature Protestant woman desires 
room and board in exchange for services as companion, 
secretary or housekeeper, subject to reasonable time to 
pursue studies. Preferably near Boston. J J601 


RETIRED kindergarten trained teacher wishes to be 
grandmother to your small children. No objection to 
modern country home. JJ602 


EXPERIENCED lady driver and capable housekeeper 
wishes to drive lady or couple south. Been to Florida 
six times. Has Massachusetts and Vermont licenses. 
1603. 


ROVING LADY secretary-accountant, quick and 
efficient. Will call at your home or office to help you 

catch up on correspondence, check your bank balance, 
straighten out records, research work, filing, typing 
or what have you pte assignment too trivial, hourly 
or daily basis. JJ604 

CAPABLE, DEPENDABLE, middle-aged woman 
wanted as general housekeeper by elderly lady living 
alone and handicapped as result of a fall. Must be 
good plain cook, clean and careful worker. Honest of 
course. Pleasant room and own bath, work light, pay 
reasonable. Ten minutes walk from town center Ey 
cellent home for right person. JJ605. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT typing solicited. Prompt, 
7 service. Rates reasonable for expert work. 



































PERSONABLE (we believe) mature young woman, 
pure American, would like to procure a position as 
switchboard receptionist, with or without office duties. 
300d education and experience. ]J60 








QUIET, rather old-fashioned woman (not old) seeks 
similar household, of small size and adult, who want 
routine work done with care and cleanliness. No ob- 
jection to laundry and cooking in moderate amount; 
might even drive car. JJ608 


GRADUATE Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Prot- 
estant American, capable, intelligent (not servant 
type), with thirteen year old daughter wants immediate 
position as pagesmenper or house-mother. Excellent 
references. JJ60 


WANT PE RMANENT position editing northern New 
England weekly paper. Have college degree, 3% years’ 
experience generai news work, weekly Age 26, draft 
exempt. Have managed short periods. Livable "salary 
necessary. JJ610 


COMPOSER of popular music is looking for a good 
writer of lyrics (song poems) with whom to collaborate 
and share profits. Please send me several good samples 
so that I may judge your style, ability, versatility, 
originality and cleverness. I promise to return them 
Wyetl. desired. Prefer novelties or sentimental type 




















DARTMOUTH and business school grad would like to 
locate in Maine. Age 37, single. Experience in buying 
and store management; also in leather production and 
supervision. Able to handle help, adaptable, sales per- 
sonality. Seeking permanent connection only. Will 
some Maine organization grant an interview? JJ612. 
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NEW YORK STATE teacher would give light services 
as companion, secretary or housekeeper — has hobbies 
and interests in books and music and motoring. J J613 





MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW recently has resigned 
position held for seven years as dietitian in private 
school. Has club, hotel, and school experience. Can’t 
drive car nor type. Can sew, clean and cook. Likes 
the country and is perfectly willing to go into private 
home. Willing to work. JJ614 





REFINED, understanding, Protestant lady would 
like to share the interests and blems of someone 
with nice modern home in Massachusetts. Capable of 
making a real home for party concerned. Good cook. 
Dependable. References. JJ615 
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ie Vitality and Victory 
PLANT A 


Garden Full of Vegetables 
| Colorful Flowers for Morale 


12 Vitamin -Rich, 
Easy to Grow Vegetables 


Garden Full Collection A= $! 
For Garden of about 500 sq. ft. 


1 pkt. each of 
Rubicore Carrot Victor Tomat 
Bountiful Bush Beans Golden Cross Bantam 
Brittle Wax Beans 
Saweo Wonder Beet 
Scarlet Globe Radish 
New York or Wonderful 
Lettuce 





y ‘Gia t Bush Lima 
Lyon Swiss Chard 
vel Pea 


Garden Full Collection B= $2.75 
For Garden of about 1000 to 2000 sq. ft. 
% Ib. each of above Corn, Beans 
(3 varieties), Peas 
1 oz. each of Radish, Spinach 
% oz. each Carrot, Beet, Swiss Chard 
Pkt. each Lettuce, Tomatc 


Garden Full of Cut Blooms 
12 Packets, Annuals $ 
Collection No. 59E 








Antirrhinum, Mixed Helichrysum, Mixed 
Arctotis grandis Marigold, African, Mixed 
Aster, Wilt-resistant Scabiosa, Mixed 

Mixed Stocks, Giant, Mixed 
Calendula, Orange King Sweet Peas, Mixed 
Cosmos, Early Mixed Zinnia, Dahlia-flowered, 
Gypsophila elegans alba Mixed 


Complete 1942 Seed Annual on Request 


apart 


132-138 Church St. Dept. Y, N.Y. C. 
Suburban Stores: 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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The Retirement of Mike 
by David Morton 


CHe was christened Harry deForest Smith, but that was never his name. And he was 
Professor of Greek at Amberst College, until recently; but that denomination seems un- 
satisfactory, too — seems too limited. Now he is a legend for which the name is Mike.) 


.(O MANY of us, Mike's re- 
tirement, a regrettable ne- 
cessity at any time, was 
peculiarly unfortunate in 
just the moment that it came. The 
values on which he insisted in his teach- 
ing and in his 
life were never 
more acutely 
in need of such 
insistence. The 
persuasion in 
favor of vul- 
garity, of ego- 
tism and, fi- 
nally, of force, 
was by way of 
achieving a 
complete vic- 
tory over the 
refinement, 
the piety, the 
“gentle judg- 
ment’ that 
have been the 
lights of his 
world. Hun- 
dreds of his 





alumni, look- 
ing on thedark 
violence that 
is Nazi Europe, must be remembering a 
very different world in which Mike had 
made it possible for their minds to live 
By the same token, many 


From a drawing by Ercole Cartoto 


for a time. 








Harry deF. Smith (‘‘Mike’’) 


of them today must be refusing to 
believe that this is the final darkness; 
because it was part of Mike’s genius to 
erect in the minds of his students a 
living faith in those values which have 
weathered, historically, successive aber- 
rations of the 
Hitlerian 
fever. 

But when he 
stepped down 
from the ros- 
trum, in the 
midst of the 
current chal- 
lenge, the ac- 
tion had, for 
some of us, 
the character 
of bad news 
from the 
front. We 
were aware 
that our own 
hope and faith 
persisted, 
partly, in 
terms of 
Mike's in- 
fluence as a 
teacher and 
friend. And that force was to be no 
longer active on the campus, no longer 
available for bewildered young men 
gathering in Williston Hall or in the 
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library of his home in College Street. 

Amherst, of course, has been one of 
the “‘classical’’ colleges for more than a 
century. It was one of the last to yield 
to the movement against Greek and 
Latin requirements for entrance. It 
yielded only when the requirements 
became a patent absurdity, and only 
after a long controversy within the 
college. It was characteristic of Mike's 
classicism that he took no part in that 
controversy. He had not lived with 
the Greeks for forty years for nothing; 
and he was not likely to be caught in 
the extravagant heroics of defying the 
inevitable. That had never been his 
temper, was not the temper of the 
balanced and reasoned masters in whose 
gentle wisdom he had his being. “‘Men 
live not as they would but as they 
must’’ was as true today as when 
Menander uttered it. 

I think it was this contemporary 
living quality that most of us felt in 
Mike's presentation of the classics, 
reinforced, unobtrusively, by his own 
way of life. It was a searching in our- 
selves and in our times for fragmentary 
revelations of the realities of good and 
evil, and seeing the complete structural] 
shape of these things in that civiliza- 
tion admittedly without parallel and 
under the advantage of perspective. He 
must have been very adroit about this, 
because those realities were living and 
intimate and powerful, and his students 
and associates existed in a world of 
extended amplitude and extraordinary 
clarity. The realities of that world 
were of dateless lineage and of very 
lively contemporary significance. 

I remember a street scene in Amherst 
some years ago which impressed this 
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point upon me. I was on my way to 
breakfast at a restaurant when one of 
Mike’s students came bounding across 
the street and rushed up to me in great 
excitement. “I know what Plato is,’’ 
he said; “‘he’s a mood of the soul.”’ 
Not a peculiarly revealing discovery, 
and not a completely orthodox con- 
ception. But I recognized the lines of 
his personal experience with his own 
soul which had projected something 
like Plato on the objective plane. It 
was the way of Mike's students: the 
values, the realities, were discoveries 
which they made in themselves and in 
their world, confirmed by excited dis- 
coveries in the classics and vice 
That student, I like to remem- 
teacher of Greek in 


versa. 
ber, is now a 
another New England college 
Excitement and These 
were never long absent from Mike's 
mind and his teaching. There was little 
enough of the legendary ‘“‘classic re- 
pose’’ about him just as there was 
little enough of it, probably, about the 
Fifth Century giants, themselves; we 
see them frozen in marble and at a great 
distance. At all events, Mike's temper 
was that of the agitated discoverer. In 
going .over old ground in his courses, 
he was still, quite genuinely, the ex- 
cited pioneer. Always there was some 
new facet of the moment's material, 
some question that had not presented 
itself to his mind before. In such mo- 
ments his students listened in, while 
his mind explored the possibilities, 
here. It is this quality which explains 
the freshness that his classes felt. A 
course which he may have given thirty 
times — in the plays of Aeschylus or 
the philosophy of Plato — was never 


discovery 
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the passing on of a defined body of 
material in an established manner. It 
was an ifregular excursion punctuated 
by discoveries new to him as to his 
students, and delighted recognition of 
familiars grown fresh again. 

Such men are not likely to be writers 
in their fields. They live in the writings 
of their followers, a pervasive, anony- 
mous and unacknowledged influence. 
Yet, not always anonymous. One of 
his former students recently dedicated 
a book to him; and another, who writes 
for the classical journals, sends the re- 





prints to Mike, regularly, with the 
inscription: t% sya ¢% t@v o@v; ‘by 
me, out of you."’ But writing requires 
at least a temporary absorption in one 
thing, a willingness to submit to at 
least a temporary tyranny, and this was 
not in Mike's temperament. “‘All 
things, but nothing too much"’ was not 
an acquired wisdom, but a compulsion 
of his nature. So he has never written 
though it is characteristic of him that 
his desk drawers are littered with 
notes on this and that, which he prom- 
ised himself to write on, one of these 
days. 

It would be a mistake, though, to 
suppose that this argues a lack of center 
to his mind, or a lack of consistent 
structural design in his intellectual and 
spiritual equipment. These discoveries 
and agitated excursions derived their 
excitement and their importance, for 
him, from their relevancy to certain 
established ideas and faiths that con- 
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stituted the temple of his intelligence. 
They were interesting as extension or 
confirmation or, sometimes, modi- 
fication — of something that had gone 
before. Students who were with him 
long enough came to realize this, and 
learned to wait for the placing of the 
new stone in the temple. Sometimes 
they waited in vain, Mike’s mind hav- 
ing gone on to other quarries. It was 
always a happy moment for him if 
some thoughtful student carried the 
stone to the proper place in the temple. 
It came to be a characteristic of the 
students most influenced by him that 
they had this sharpened awareness of 
relevancy and an alert passion for syn- 
thesis. If they did not quite — in their 
immaturity “see life steadily and 
see it whole,’’ they were disposed in 


that direction and initiated into the 
process. 
I have spoken, here, as though 


Mike's influence were limited chiefly 
to his students and to those whom his 
students, in their turn, might influence. 
But this takes no account of a quaint 
institution in Amherst known as “‘cof- 
fee."’ In its externals it appears usual 
and commonplace enough: a daily 
gathering of five or six teachers and 
others in one of the town's restauraiits, 
at 10 a.m., to drink coffee and talk. 
There are professors of German and 
French and English, and usually the 
editor of the town paper, and some- 
times the vice-president of the bank. 
Mike is unfailingly present, and since 
the unpremeditated beginning of the 
institution many years ago, he has been 
what used to be called *‘the chief orna- 
ment.’’ I have never heard a member of 
the group openly avow that he comes 
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there, principally, to hear Mike talk; 
but I am certain that that is the case 
with some. Inevitably, these days, the 
war, in its day-to-day development, is 
the immediate topic. It is rarely the 
whole topic and rarely the final one. 
Some aspect of it, sooner or later — and 
more often soon than late — furnishes 
a point of departure for other realms 
less angry and less confusing. Out of 
the contemporary emerge the ancient 
and timeless counterparts, and from 
behind the momentary visage, the per- 
manent countenance. What has hap- 
pened, of course, is that Mike has as- 
serted his perspective and with that as 
medium has moved us to a mountain- 
top that looks all ways at once. The 
effect is cooling to contemporary fevers; 
it is also informing, in the profoundest 
sense. Some of us who have experienced 
this, often and thrillingly, can under- 
stand better what Mike's teaching has 
been. Now that he teaches in class- 
rooms no more, it is a pleasant thing 
that ‘‘coffee’’ persists. One is tempted 
to wonder how much that happens 
there finds a shadowy projection in 
various classrooms on the campus. 

It must have become clear from what 
I have said that Mike's service to his 
students and other associates was on 
an ideal plane, was in the realm of 
ideas. I have seldom known a man so 
impatient with things, in his passion 
to reach through them to the ideas of 
which they were the unimportant 
shadow. It made him a restless con- 
versationalist, until the talk could be 
extracted from material entanglements 
and permitted to move more graciously 
among the ideal realities. His students 
especially, of course, those most 
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affected by him, but all of them, to 
a degree — lived in a world of ideas; 
for them, so long as his influence was 
on them, ideas were the intense and 
dynamic realities, and the only ones. 

Ic was inevitable, of course, that 
hundreds of his students should have 
become persuaded of the validity of 
these enduring pieties which have been 
the lamps of man’s journey from the 
dark. The economy of values which 
man historically has disregarded at his 
peril and embraced to his only security 
and glory constitutes the intellectual 
and spiritual temple of men like Mike. 
There have not been many times in the 
world’s history when an acute aware- 
ness of these and a faith in their validity 
were more important than at the 
present moment. To reveal them as 
valid and radiant has been Mike’s half- 
unconscious but driving purpose. If 
Hitlerism means any one thing, it 
means a denial of that validity and a 
soilure of that radiance. It is a sustain- 
ing reflection that there must be, in 
this country, thousands of men, Mike's 
students and others, whose minds have 
been made forever immune to that 
philosophy of darkness, men committed 
once and for all to light and faith in 
light. It is too early to speak of “‘the 
retirement of Mike,"’ in any except the 
most formal sense. It may always be 
too carly. 
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Deep in the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, under the shadow of Mount 
Mansfield, are the twin villages of 
Moscow and Stowe. Here is the home 
of Stoware, Inc., a hustling industry 
built on Yankee thrift, foresight and 
ingenuity. Under Fred Smith, Stoware, 
Inc. turns out wooden products by the 
millions markets them through 
chain stores the country over. Handles, 
bowls, plates, knives and forks as well 

as countless useful gadgets are made 
5 ® from lumber that is usually consid- 
cred waste 
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1) The home of Stoware 


2) Scaling lumber (birch), too crooked and 
warped for building purposes. This will 
be utilized as short ends in making up 
cutting boards, knife boxes, etc. 


3) Oakley Titus saws up kiln-dried planks 
into short slabs for trimming and gluing 
into breadboards 


4) Frank Smith sands a bowl before sending 
st upstairs to the studio. 


5) Gale Shaw, Sales and Office Manager, 
who comes down from the IGA store every 
day to plan distribution and the filling 
of orders. He is the father of Barbara and 
Marilyn, noted skiers. 


6) Mrs. Angie Smalley wields her brush to 
put floral and fruit figures on Stoware 
in the studio. 


) Fred Smith, the engineering genius of the 
Stoware Company, in consultation with the 
designer of the Spoon and Fork machines, 
P. J. Bouchard. 


(8) The studio's the spot where skiers and 


others stop in and buy gifts for home and 
holiday time. 








“The Yankee Peddler" Wood Art Gallery 


CLASSIFIED 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 














Antiques FLUORESCENT LAMP, work bench model, 
DT cE - : ; Aik ; 110-volt AC, 20-watt tube, high power. 
DON T SEARC H any longer. 1 have that Hang up, plug in and use. $5.50 plus parcel 
antique sleigh bedstead with a spring. MRS. : COD. cl M: } lel 

A. B. CHACE, 103 Pleasant Street, North Py} NT CAMP DISTRIBUTORS, 
Actlet tn ee FLUORESCENT L AMP DISTRIBU TORS, 
Attieboro, Mass. P. O. Box 187, Some rville, N. | # 


Arts, Crafts and Hobbies A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New 

aie oe arar . a England, with hundreds of illustrations by 

DANIELS’ DINKY DOLLS, 50 cents up. 8 

Unbreakable. Original. Beautiful. Other cartographer ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 
Jinchester, Mass., one dollar. 














unusual items. Circular. Also guaranteed 
singing canaries. ““_DANIELS’ DOODADS,” HOOKED RUG PATTERNS. Send three 
Grafton Center, Mass. = cents for illustrated folder. THE RUG 


KNITTING WOOL from my own sheep. HATCH, Gloucester, Mass. 


Natural color only; wholesale and retail. Gar- 


ments knitted of cents an ounce, including Books and Magazines 


wool and working time. Send pattern and 
dimensions. DOROTHY HOWE, Pawlet, Vt. WANTED OLD BOOKS on Nantucket, 
FOR SALE: Heirloom Rose Point Lace. New Bedford, and the whaling industry. 
Also old patchwork quilt. Bargain. Box 10, CH ARLES SCOULLER, R. D. 4, North 
c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. East, Pa. 
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THE WEAVERS’ QUARTERLY 


Published January, April, July, and October. 


$3.00. 


Necktie directions, January, 1942. Old 
volumes, $2.50. KATE VAN CLEVE, 14 
Marshal Street, Brookline, Mass. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE guide — Bidding 
evaluation, leads, discards, score. Price 25c 
(no stamps). A. D. Tiernan, 615 Summerlea 
St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


GREATEST “Dream-Astrology- Horoscope” 
book (900 pages). Amazes all. Postpaid 
$2. Details free. Roberts, 11444S Michigan, 
Chicago, Ill. 


OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 


Pennsylvania. 


WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 
BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pam- 
phlets and Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAY- 
MENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. ED- 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 














Business Opportunities 


SELL Hook Wall Stickers. Needed in every 
home. New fast-selling article. Write WIL- 
LIAM ARENSVILLE, 1049 12th Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





STORE, lunchroom and newsstand on trunk 
highway in central Maine, 5-room apart- 
ment upstairs, will leave all equipment in- 
cluding electric range, computing scales, 
safe, etc. Building rental $45 per month. 
Chance for postal sub-station if wanted. 
Must close because of health. Box ESL, 
c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 








OPPORTUNITIES GALORE! Two maga- 
zines, 4 Ib. mail, 25c. Roberts, 11444S Michi- 
gan, Chicago, IIl. 





Bu ttons 


100 BRIGHT COLORED buttons to start 
your collection for $1.00. GEORGE FER- 
GUSON, 11117 Morrison Street, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 











Dogs 


A. K.C. COLLIE STUDS, puppies, cash 
or maple bed, chest, or highboy. CHARLES 
GOULD, JR., Middleton, Mass. 








Dolls 
DOLLS FROM ARKANSAS — Mountain 


village characters, real people, five-inch dolls, 
no two alike. Twenty-five cents each. Post- 
age must be included with orders amount- 
ing to less than one dollar. MARGARET 
STRAIN, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 








Garden Supplies 


CACTUS: THE BEST OFFER in the cactus 
world — 15 miniature or 8 blooming size for 
$1.00, both assortments $1.75; all different, 
labeled, culture directions. TEXAS CACTUS 
GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 

BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden — we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, growers’ prices. Free 
folder. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 


Hanover, Massachusetts. 





. 














Indian Relics 


TWENTY-FIVE Genuine Indian Arrow- 
heads, $1.00. Catalogue. GEORGE HOLD- 
ER, Glenwood, Arkansas. 








Miscellaneous 


DON’T SLEEP with your mouth open. Un- 
sightly. Distressful. For preventive send 
fifty cents to BROTHERHOOD HOUSE, 
146 E. 128th Street, New York City. 
RUBBER STAMPS, 3 lines, cushioned, 30 
cents; signatures, $1.50. CHAMPION, 4625 
W ells, Milw aukee, Wis 








FOR SALE: American two-cent piece 1864, 
American one-cent piece 1837. Candelabra, 
quadruple plate. Four twisted extensions 


away from center piece and one in center. 
Made by Poole Silver Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Box HH, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


MILL-RUN PAPER TOWELS, $2.00 per 
case, f.o.b. Lowell STATLER TEXTILE, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Sulletin, 13 cents 
Mailing List 
of 1226 Swoppers, $1.00. Instruction course 
in Swopping, $1.00. 234 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
I}linois. 


2000 SWOPS in Traders’ 


mailed. Ads 5 cents per word. 





SONGWRITERS: Poems wanted immedi- 
ately. FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 
715 Beacon B suilding, Boston, Mass. 

CIGAR » 1 








BANDS, 1000 different, 75¢ — 
STOLT, 2048 Hutchinson, Chicago, III. 

D. C. MOTORS — Immediate Shipment — 
Not new but good running condition. (1) 
Janette DC Type D16 — 115 volts — W’D’G 
Comp. H. P. 1/6, Amps. 1.9, Speed 4750—No. 
161248. (2) DC Model 31645. Type SD 
Franc 1250. V. 115, Amp. 1.6, H. P. 1/6, 
Speed 1725. Wd. Comp. Gen. El. (3) Janette 
DC Type D16 (As above) Speed 1750. $8.00 
each F. O. B. Keene, N. H. Address BOX 
RBM, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 








Real Estate 


400 ACRE (Vermont, “Connecticut River 
Valley) magnificent Dairy Estate; 1804, 
modernized Colonial, fireplaces, baths; mod- 
ern barns; 60 registered cattle; complete 
$55,000; ger illustrated brochures HEND- 
RICKSON BROS., Cobleskill, N. Y. 
FARM IN VERMONT hills. Fine mountain 
view. Good gravel road. Grand location for 
summer home. Price reasonable. S. A. 
WARREN, Williston, Vermont. 
AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS — our 
specialty. Daily commuting New York City. 
THOMAS C. GRIMES OFFICE, Village 
Green, Bedford Village. New York. 
FARMS! Catalog 1290 bargains Wiscon- 
sin to Maine and south to Florida mailed 
Free. STROUT REALTY, 810-AP Old 
South Bldg., Boston, Mass. For West 
Coast catalog write us at 453-AP So. Spring 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











Special Services 

WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old 
story, but you’ll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right 





in your own home. I dig ’em. Highest 
references. BURTON A. WILLARD, 


Dublin, N. H. 





Stamps and Coins 





SPECIAL OFFER . by ~y applicants. 
R. B. SAUNDERS, 
town, W. Va. 


, Box 46, Morgan- 





Stationery and Bookplates 
DISTINCTIVE LETTERHEADS — Atlan- 
tic Bond — 1000, $4.95; 500, $2.75. En- 
velopes same prices. Special 250 letterheads 
and envelopes, $2.95. sills 1000, $4.75; 
500, $2.75. 1000 634 env elopes, $2.95. 500 
large tags, $3.45. Prices quoted all sizes. 
Samples. THE DAVIS PRESS, Webster, 
Mass. 

PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 
125 envelopes, $1.00; 1000 634 envelopes, 
$3.00; 1000 business cards, $2.00. Samples. 
EXCEL SIOR P RE SS, She’ irne, _Vermont. 
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Things to Eat 
CARAMELS F ROM the Country having a 


soft unusual texture and distinct flavor. 
Caramels blended with butter and country 
cream. Assortment of ten varieties, weigh- 
ing 1 pound 5 ounces net (if you like nuts, 
Sav so), sent postpaid in U. 5S. A. for $1.00. 
BY ANCE CANDIES, RR 2 2, Wilton, N. H. 


OL D- F ASHIONE D Butternut Meats. 1 Ib., 
90c.; 2 Ibs., $1.75; 5 Ibs., $4.00. Black Walnut 
or Shellbark Meats, 75c. a lb. Pecan halves, 





63c. lb. Prepaid. R. L. HARMAN, Dills- 
burg, Pa. : 
CAROLINE ABBEY specializes in English 


Barley-sugar Lollypops; rich butterscotch 
and chocolate; also fruity flavor s, in many 
animal shapes for kiddies. 2 doz., $1.00. 20 
Theresa Avenue, Medford, Mass. 





Where to Stay 


SOUTHERN NE W ME XICO. Land of 
Sun and Adobe. Good cow ponies. Moun- 
tain Trails or Desert Canters. Best of food. 
At MiCasa, simplicity, quiet and comfort 
are leitmotifs! Write: Mr. and Mrs. Osborne 
Wood, La Luz, New Mexico. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a 
vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 
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U.S. Forest Service 


Plough Em Out 


by William Pitt 


“T he best winter highway maintenance in the world’’ —and how it works 


BOR five years,’’ said the 
Saturday Evening Post in 
March of last year, ‘the 
[New Hampshire] highway 
department has kept clean a record of 
not a single stoppage of traffic even 
during blizzards that have deposited 
four feet of snow in the [White Moun- 
tain| notches.”’ 





According to the Post, New Hamp- 
shire claims with considerable pride 
that anyone can drive anywhere, safely, 
in any kind of weather 

Interviewed recently in his office in 
the New Hampshire highway depart- 
ment, LeRoy F. Johnson, Maintenance 
Engineer, stated that this was indeed 


true, 
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‘In recent years,’’ Mr. Johnson said, 
““we have not had any highway closed 
for any period of time. As soon as there 
is an inch or two of snow, our men all 
over the State start ploughing, and con- 
tinue throughout the storm. This is the 
instruction to all patrolmen. We do 
not have to notify them when to start. 
This is a general understanding.” 

The proportions of this program may 
be better understood when it is realized 
that New Hampshire automatically 
puts into action at such a time some- 
where around two hundred and ninety 
plough trucks, to say nothing of ap- 
proximately four hundred and thirty sand- 
ers if it happens to be slippery. 

“During an emergency,’’ Mr. John- 
son stated, ‘‘we may perhaps use as 
many as five hundred trucks.”’ 

Comparing this with other States, 
we find that while many make a prac- 
tice of sanding crossings, and hills, and 
curves, New Hampshire with real 
Yankee thoroughness sands everything. 

According to those who know, this 
policy has paid dividends. It is said 
that the fine condition of the highways 
in New Hampshire in winter is well- 
known throughout the country, and is 
spoken of as the standard by which 
highways in other States are judged. 

For those who live along the eastern 
seaboard, New Hampshire is the winter 
playground. After the first heavy snow 
there is scarcely an open hillside on a 
week-end without its quota of winter- 
sports enthusiasts, who may have 


come from as far as Philadelphia, or 
New York, or Wilmington, Del.; and 
they leave behind them more than 
$2,000,000 annually. 

“Why shouldn't we have the best 





roads?’ said one New Hampshire man. 
“With that business we had better have 
them!”’ 

In 1925, which is now sixteen years 
ago, the New Hampshire Legislature 
passed a bill requiring the highway 
department to plough out the main 
highways, leaving a certain amount of 
snow as coverage for horses and sleighs. 

Today there are few if any horses on 
New Hampshire through routes, but 
the amount of road to be kept open in 
this manner, or better, has reached the 
almost staggering number of three thou- 
sand miles, which is about the distance 
from New York City to Los Angeles. 

Of the $2,750,000 allotted to New 
Hampshire highways, more _ than 
$800,000, on the average, goes for win- 
ter maintenance. 

Drifting is one of the problems in 
New Hampshire, as it is in many of 
the other northern States. New Hamp- 
shire uses, or did use in 1940-1941, more 
than 900,000 linear feet of snow fence, 
which is about 170 miles of it, and 
which set end to end would run most of 
the way from Boston to New York, or 
extend almost the entire length of 
New Hampshire itself. 

However great the difficulty with 
drifts, nevertheless, in these days of 
concrete and other smooth types of 
roads, it is sleet storms which motorists 
fear most. In 1938-39, according to 
the New Hampshire highway depart- 
ment, there were about thirty-five of 
these storms, not all of them general 
throughout the State, to be sure, but 
the first of which came as early as 
October, and the last as late as April 24. 
At no time was there any serious tic- 
up, it is said. 
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During that winter 190,000 cubic 
yards of sand were used. Naturally, 
all of this sand must be kept ready for 
instant use, and so, to every cubic yard 
of it about 30 pounds of various chlo- 
rides are added to keep the sand from 
freezing. 

According to LeRoy Johnson, sand is 
kept in all manner of strategic places. 
In rented barns; in sand sheds; under 
portable shelters. Often it is piled in 





the open, and covered with tar paper, 
the entrance to the pile facing south. 

One of the most colorful sides of this 
winter highway project is the night 
patrol. From one end of the State to 
the other patrolmen are on duty from 
eight o'clock in the evening until five 
the next morning. Their job is to 
cover all, or a part, of their section 
every evening, depending upon weather 
conditions. 
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It may happen that a motorist will 
suddenly strike a stretch of ice, and go 
into a spin. Coming on the scene, the 
night patrolman will immediately cover 
the area with enough sand to get the 
motorist out of his predicament. If 
there has been damage, and the motor- 
ist needs further help, the patrolman 
will notify the nearest garage. He may 
even stop to help in changing a tire. 
And all of these services are done with- 


N.H. Hig 
A study in comparisons. Man in left foreground is more than six feet ‘tall. 


y Departmen 


out any charge whatsoever. Itshould be 
stated, however, that such assistance to 
motorists is a resu/t of the night patrol, 
and not the reason for its adoption 
Particularly in the mountain area, 
and through the White 
notches, men in various highway 
‘“camps'’ are qualified to give first-aid 
treatment to the injured. When the 
temperature drops down around ten 
below zero in the mountains or lower, 


Mountain 
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a man from each of these ‘‘camps’’ 
drives through the notch or section in 
which he is on duty every hour during 
the night in order to give assistance to 
any motorist who may need it, and, it 
is said, this has often prevented serious 
hardship and suffering from cold where 
a car has stalled in some isolated spot. 

New Hampshire maintains what is 
considered a better-than-average high- 
way department. The department oc- 
cupies an entire floor in the new State 
ofice building at Concord. To the 
right and to the left down the corri- 
dors are the offices of the various en- 
gineers. Maps and diagrams frequently 
cover the walls, and here and there 
you will see some unusually good 
photography of New Hampshire roads 
and mountains. 

Under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner, Frederick E. Everett, many im- 
provements have been instituted, some 
are now in progress, and there are 
others to follow. 


The biggest share of the engineers 
employed here are New Hampshire 
men, though there are men who come 
from other States as well. All of them 
are considered outstanding in their 
field. 

Of LeRoy Johnson, himself, one of 
the men most responsible for this fine 
highway work, it should be said that 
he is altogether unassuming about the 
success New Hampshire has had. Mr. 
Johnson is not a boastful sort of per- 
son. 

If anything, he is more inclined to 
play down the accomplishment, think- 
ing of it as a service to the public to 
be performed thoroughly and well. 
Presumably he goes on the theory that 
it is better for the new out-of-State 
driver to be surprised when he gets to 
New Hampshire, rather than expect 
too much and consequently be dis- 
appointed. New Hampshire roads in 
winter are, he would be quick to admit, 
however, good. 


oF OD 
NEW ENGLAND WINTER 
by Marion Edith Smith 


There is a stubbornness in northern farms 

that mocks the swift aggression of the year 
where with a death grip winter locks its arms 
about the farms. Nothing of March comes here 
but is rebuffed by sturdy walls and roof. 

Lost in a white and enigmatic frieze 

against the hill the small house bears no proof 
of earth at all; here through the naked trees 

the bleak wind ranges brazenly and taps 
insistent fingers at the blinds and door. 


And yet within, the kettle boils. The caps 

of red-cheeked boys lie steaming on the floor 
beside the hearth. New England homesteads beat 
the boldest winters into slow retreat. 
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Swops (Continued from Page 5) 


A legal claim on lots in Worcester city for 
a fifty acre farm in eastern New England. 
The claim with interest is $500. J611. 


Small unframed oil painting, stamps, books 
to swop for old glass condiment set, crystal 
or what have you in that line? J612. 


Will trade 22-Calibre Remington slide 
action rifle for a 25-Calibre Colt Automatic. 


J613 


Someone — somewhere has a square, old- 
fashioned piano, an old spinet or small piano 
or small grand. I have lots of things to swop 
for either in good condition. If you won’t 
swop I’ll store one free. Let’s dicker. J614. 


I will exchange several barrels of good 
Baldwin or Peewaukee apples or a Macy 
Special Electric portable sewing machine for 
a second-hand flute. J615. 


Two miles from New Hampshire state 
capitol I have very pleasant modern home, 
but unfortunately very little means. Who 
has the means and no home who would like 
to co-operate? J617. 


I have a 12” x 6” strong box with tray and 
innumerable stamps and album. Or what 
will you swop for a single or double amateur 
telegraphy set? J618. 























We are trying to locate “Masters in Music,”’ 
six volumes, edited by Daniel Gregory Mason. 
The publisher is Bates Guild Company, 
or” Mass. What new books do you want? 

619 

Will swop hooked rugs or quilts for dresses 
sized 36 to 38. Shoes size 4% or coats size 
36. Will swop a new bedspread for a good 
snow suit for girl of 20. J620. 








One of my coon dogs, good looking, com- 
mon quality, is offered in exchange for an 
A number 1 rabbit dog. Offer at once — the 
season ison. J621. 





Someone living in Pawling, N. Y., answered 
ad NC504 in November issue of YANKEE. 
He sent no name but ten cents and a stamp, 


Was it you? J622. 








SWOPS FOR CASH 


Will swop for cash used copies best sellers 
last three, four years; excellent condition; 
some first editions; fiction, nonfiction. Name 
your wants. F C600. 
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House, lot in well-developed section Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. W ater, sidewalks, 
palmetto trees. $600. Land wanted off main 
highway Vermont or New Hampshire or 
automobile of equal value. FC601. 

Cookbook Fans. We have largest collec- 
tion new books and complete line for hotels, 
restaurants. Catalogue free. FC602. 

RECAPTURE the joys of y sterday Black 
Walnut and Butternut Me d Shellbark 
Hickory nut meats. Three pour ds for $2.50, 


all one ki ‘FC603. 


nd or assorte od. 








Bastian- Blessin ng “White Knig t” Counter 
freezer with forty gallon “hardening cabinet, 
new appearance, good mechanical condition. 
$850 with miscellaneous assortment of sup- 
plies. Closing out because of health. FC604. 

Musician will buy old phonograph records 
for historical collection. Must be classical 
or operatic and old. Look in your attic! Will 


pay transportation. 


JC600. 





Two all wool braided rugs, suitable colors 
for any room. Size, large and medium. Will 
answer requests at once. JC601. 


Have new toilet bowl, never uncrated; swivel 
office chair; 22” bronze boat propeller; 4 fac- 
tory shaft hangers; 10 kitchen stove type, 
oil burner. Want equipment for small boat, 
worn home workshop machines, or offers. 


J623. 








MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 





MAPLE SUGAR CURED cos SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACO 
Hes zestful smoky flavor, mild cure ood mixed — 5-Ib. 
strip sent charges prepeid, $2.25 Third zone. 


HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond 





The OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 








OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC frot ym m 1808 to 
1848, i in good condition. The lot at 5c. per 
copy. Other old Almanacs. JOHN E 


ARTHES, Rye, N. H. 
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Albany, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. Edward C. 
Mason, president, will hold a Student Loan 
Card Party on February 10. Mrs. Cornelius 
M. Edwards and Mrs. Pasquale A. Pugliese 
are the co-chairmen. On February 26 the 
Colony meets at the Women’s Club. The 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Pastor of Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church, will review the 
book, ‘‘Crusader in Crinoline,’’ by Forrest 
Wilson. 

Bronxville, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. Joseph 
Pope, president, meets February 16 at the 
home of Mrs. F. Bradley Reynolds. The 
guest speaker, Miss Jane White Lonsdale, 
will talk about “‘Old Wallpaper.”’ 

Detroit, Mich., Colony, Mrs. Henry M. 
Booth, president, starts on a merry-go- 
round of activities for the month of Febru- 
ary. On the 4th, Mrs. Alfred Veazie is 
hostess for a sewing day for the Quakers. 
On the 11th, Mrs. Bocth gives a co-operative 
Juncheon at which Mrs. H. D. MacKaye 
will give a musical program. On the 25th, 
the Colony has a luncheon at the Woman's 
City Club where Mrs. I. J. Goodrich is 
chairman for a display of handmade articles 
of New England Pioneers, and the guest 
speaker, Mrs. Rose Lavery, Commentator 
WEXL, will talk on ‘‘Women in the 
World.’* Each member will answer to a 
roll call of ‘*Patriotic Quotations.”’ 

Elizabeth, N. J., Colony, Mrs. Robert O. 
Bouton, president, meets February 2 at \i1¢ 
home of Mrs. H. A. Nelson for a Patriotic 
Program arranged by Mrs. H. W. Hill. The 
hostesses are Mrs. A. P. Sullivan, Mrs. W. 
D. Bauer and Mrs. W. A. Hayes. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. Nor- 
man H. Belden, president, will havea Co- 
lonial Tea Party at St. Paul's Community 
House. A roll call of “‘A True Fact About 
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Washington and Lincoln”’ is scheduled. The 
hostesses are Mrs. Leon C. Starkey and Mrs. 
Puella Scott. 

Pasadena, Cal., Colony, Mrs. F. C. Pew, 
president, meets February 20. ‘“‘Writing"’ 
is the subject of the afternoon, with a talk 
by Mrs. Frank Gahm on “‘Inspiration in 
Books.’’ The Colony Quartette will sing 
“*Lincoln’s Campaign Song."’ Mrs. E. E. 
Amesbury, the hostess, will be assisted by 
Mrs. Agnes Steele. Mrs. John P. Odell, Mrs. 
Harry C. Leas, Mrs. George A. Daniels, 
Miss Minnie G. Ingalls and Mrs. Charles A. 
Gault. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. Sidney L. 
Parker, president, meets February 12 at the 
Edwards Cherry Valley Tea Room. Mrs 


Robert Burns, program chairman, will 
present Mrs. E. T. Carstarphen, who will 
talk about ‘‘Massachusetts."" Mrs. H. 


Leland Fifield, chairman of hostesses, is 
assisted by Mrs. Henry W. Blackburn, Mrs 
Frederick G. Bodell, Mrs. Leon V. Jones, 
Mrs. S. W. Pearsall, Mrs. William W. G 
Peck, Mrs. Erwin G. Simmons, and Mrs. 
Stanley A. Williams. 

Toledo, Obio, Colony, Mrs. Eldred W. 
Eastell, president, meets February 26 for a 
Patriotic Meeting at the home of Mrs 
Ernest W. Shaw, assisted by Mrs. J. Arthur 
MacLean, Mrs. George B. Laughton, Mrs. 
Herbert S. Bissell, and Miss Floy E. Jacobs. 


Carry on, New England Women 


Carry on, New England Women, in this time of 
fear and strife, 

That spirit of our forefathers which brought this 
land to life, 

That spirit of those who fought with a strong in- 
domitable will 

To make this nation what it is, is surely with us 

still. 
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PERSONAL PROBLEMS 








that come up every day 


by 
GIVING TOP-NOTCH TEAS 


There’s no trick to giving successful tea 
parties. Invite po who like each other. 
Greet them with real warmth. Serve delicious 
food. They'll do the rest! 





+ * + 
When you're baking orange bread . .. or sugar 
cookies . . . or spice cake for your tea, insure 


deliciousness by using Rumford Baking Pow- 
der. Rumford gives perfect raising and fine 
texture every time, never leaves a bitter taste, 
Can be used successfully in any good recipe 
because there’s no alum in Rumford. 

* * . 


Some of the simplest things are surest hits! 
Thin, thin bread-and-butter sandwiches with 
—— jam. Or toast rounds that have 
en topped with snappy cheese, then whisked 
under the broiler. 
- + 
Here’s one more reason why Rumford 
Baking Powder is your best buy! Important 
amounts of bone-building calcium and phos- 
hates are in the Rumford formula. Remem- 
er, too, that Rumford always gives the same 
perfect results, for 52 laboratory tests check 
its purity and uniformity. 


Follow your tea sandwiches with a plate of 


Almond Cup Cakes 
Y cup butter 
24 cup sugar 


VY, teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoons 


2 eggs, beaten Rumford 
Y_ cup chopped Baking 
blanched Powder 
almonds 14 cups sifted 
VY cup milk flour 


Cream butter and sugar until light, add eggs. 
Add almonds and sifted dry ingredients alter- 
nately with the milk. Turn into small greased 
cup cake pans, top each with a split blanched 
almond, and bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375°F.) about 20 minutes. 


(More Rumford-tested recipes are founa 
throughout the free booklet offered below.) 


* * * 


Tea-time tips: Bits of clove stuck in the 
lemon slices. Cinnamon sticks to flavor the 
tea. A dish of macadamia nuts! 


> - 


Get Rumford today. And 
write for our FREE recipe 
book. Rumford Baking 
Powder, Box 1D, Rum- 
ford, Rhode Island— 
home of the original 
all-phosphate double- 
acting baking powder. 
Write today. 








Carry on, New England Women, that spirit fine 


and brave 


When your country now is calling in a crisis far 


more grave 


Than met New England fathers on that wild and 


lonely shore, 


And that spirit soon will bring us Peace and Con- 


fidence once more. 


So carry on, New England Women, for the time 
will not be long 

Ere this nation rise triumphant, just as safe and 
free and strong, 

For that same kind God above, to whom our 
fathers prayed 

In their time of stress and need, looks down on us 
with love. 


Mrs. J. C. Oanen, Elizabeth, N. J., Colony. 








Towels, sheets, clothing, etc., should be marked 
with Cash’s WOVEN Names for quick iden- 
tification and to protect them from loss. Cash's 
are guaranteed color fast — the name is woven 
into the tape, not just printed or stamped. Ask 
your Dept. Store for Cash’s and accept no sub- 
stitute. Army Navy men need them, too, 
for positive identification! 

Trial Offer: Send us 15c for 1 doz. of your FIRST name 
and sample of NO-SO for attaching without sewing. 
CASH’S }3 12 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., of 

201 So. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, 
Call, or 32 Grey St., Belleville, Ont. 
CASH'S | 3 doz. $159 6 doz $2. NO-SO) 25c 
NAMES! 9 “ 9250 12° 3. _— a tube 





Women of the MesGowe 
by Mrs. F.C. Pew, president, Pasadena, Cal., Colony 

The passenger list of the Mayflower was re- 
markable in that 29 out of a total of 104 
were matrons, maidens and girls, all com- 
paratively young and well born. Fifteen 
of these 29 died the first winter. 

The 18 wives were: Mrs. Mary Allerton, 
Mrs. Katherine Carver (died first year), Mrs. 
Dorothy Bradford, Mrs. May Brewster, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Winslow (died first year), 
Mrs. Susanna White, Mrs. Thomas Tinker 
(died first year), all from Leyden; also Mrs 
Christopher Martin (died first year), Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hopkins, Mrs. William Mullins 
(died first year), Mrs. Rose Standish (died 
first year), Mrs. Ellen Billington, Mrs. John 
Tillie, Mrs. Ann Tillie, Mrs. Alice Rigsdale, 
(died first year), Mrs. James Chilton (died 
first year), Mrs. Edward Fuller (died first 
year), and Mrs. Sarah Eaton (died first 
year), all from London. Only 4 of these 18 
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survived the first winter, as compared to 
19 out of 44 men. 

Daughters on the Mayflower were: Con- 
stance Hopkins, who married Nicholas 
Snow; Damaris Hopkins, died; Priscilla 
Mullins, who married John Alden; Elizabeth 
Tillie, who married John Howland; Mary 
Chilton, who married John Winslow, a 
relative; Humility Cooper, never married, 
returned to England; Mary Allerton, who 
married Thomas Cushman; Remember Aller- 
ton, who married Moses Maverrick; Desire 
Minter, who never married, returned to Eng- 
land five or six years later; Ellen Moore, who 
died first year. The descendants of these 
girls are scattered throughout the world. The 
six daughters who married had 58 children. 

There were 34 young people on the May- 
flower, 10 under five years of age. Twelve of 
the children died young, most in the first 
year. Seventeen grew up and married and 
brought up 133 children. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hopkins, Mrs. Mary 
Brewster, Mrs.Susanna White and Mrs. Ellen 
Billington were the only matrons to survive 
the winter. They led important lives in 
the little colony for a number of years. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hopkins shared with Mis- 
tress White the honor of having a son born 
on the Mayflower. They named the Hopkins 
child Oceanus, and the White son Peregrine 

The 7 daughters were a remarkable group 
of girls. That they were healthy is self- 
evident, since none of the 7 died during that 
terrible first year. 

The Mayflower was dismantled and a barn 
built of it at Jordans, and it is the property 
of the Society of Friends. 


YEAR 


by Louis Stoddard 


Whoever it is that makes the year begin 
bearded and old with icicles on its chin 
is blind or false. In soft and smoky days 


the tender year is born, in April haze, 

in long slow rains that sap and undermine 

the forts of frost and make the wild grape- 
vine 





a lovely ambush with its hidden scent. 

The hylas trill. The shadbush sets its tent 

of blossoms by the wood's edge, small and 
white. 

Spring is a gypsy child come north by night, 

its violins the fiddleheads of ferns. 

The gray old lilacs bloom where it sojourns. 
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FLI Grownups as well as 
D GHTFU children, love Grand- 

ma’s “Spreads” for 
bread . . . and milk flavorfully sweetened with 
a few spoonfuls of Grandma’s Molasses is a 
prime favorite, too. Because the flavor of 
Grandma’s Molasses is most delightfully 
smooth and rich—never bitter. When shopping 
look for Grandma’s picture and take home 


Otp rasnroxnssy MOLASSES 


CONCENTRATED JUICE OF RIPE SUGAR CANE. NATURAL 
FLAVOR. RICH IN NATURE'S IRON. NO 
SULPHUR DIOXIDE. 
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* SEND FOR FREE RECIPES | 

yo ' 

putter A _* stir Boston Molasses Company ' 

‘x S 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. ¥-4 | 

Kindly send large size, illustrated recipe book ; 

containing 16 pages 7 x 10 inches, 24 recipes ; 

for mother and 9 for the very young cook. ' 

' 

PDs heat cedeoddcnsesccarunnasocssece : 

(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) ' 

' 

‘ ' 

preac, | Address : 
cakes- ' ' 
' City State ' 
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The Sons and Daughters of Nantucket naval units of the United States. Special 
by birth or adoption assemble every year in speakers were Leland C. Bickford of the 
Boston at the order of the custodian of a International News Service, Representative 
whale tooth gavel and hold a real gam Robert S. Backus from Nantucket, and 
This year the occasion (on November 27th) Alexander Macomber, Boston attorney. If 
was marked by testimonies of the Society's you are a lover of Nantucket write to 
appreciation of and interest inthe Nantucket Charles H. Phinney, 18 Newton Road, West 
boys serving in the various military and Medford, Mass., for a membership blank 
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“Furniture Treasu ry ‘s 


by Watiace Nuttinc, Volumes I and II, is 


entirely sold out. 

“FURNITURE TREASURY,” Volume 
III, is still available and, for a short time, is 
offered to the public for $5.00. 


This volume contains 1,000 drawings of details and 
many working plans and is especially fine for cabinet- 
makers, antique shops, and others desiring knowledge 
of fine construction and the styles of the early furniture 
There are chapters on the best of clockmakers and a 
biographical chapter on American cabinetmakers 
The standard price is $8.00. Order now at $5.00 


OLD AMERICA COMPANY 
4 Park Street 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





AT TIMES S@Ql ‘ARE® 


in New York 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
single from *2™® 
double from $3 


Rooms with running water. Single trom $1.50 
Double from $2.50 . . . Special weebly rates 
Two air-conditioned restaurants 

James M. Carroll Manager 


‘Tcodsterk 


127 WEST 43rd STREET 








Dissimulation of Facts 

never was a Yankee tradition. ‘“Truth 
in words as well as in actions is re- 
quired of all men, especially of Chris- 
tians who are the professed servants of 
the Lord of truth, and whereas lying 
is contrary to truth and some sortes of 
lyes are not only sinfull, but also per- 
misious to the publique weal and in- 
jurious to particular persons."’ That 
was a New England code of laws of 
three hundred years ago. 


Swoppers’ Party Notes 


And still more to tell about the 
swopping that’s been going on around 
about the country. The Red Cross 
party in Old Chatham, N. Y., was a 
“tremendous success."” The party fol- 
lowed their roll-call dinner to the mem- 
bers of the annual drive. Everyone had 
some real good fun, including the 
white Leghorn rooster. He was swopped 
and swopped, each time making “‘a bit 
to boot." Dare say he was ready for 
the roost that night. Mrs. Anna Gray, 
lecturer of the Worcester Grange, plans 
to include a party in the year’s program. 
Sounds like a good idea for Granges. 
Here’s another we hear about 
Dorothy Gordon, Portland, Me., is 
thinking of one for her program. The 
Kiwanis Club of New Britain, Conn., 
is planning a Hobby Show and Swop- 
pers’ Night. We'd say that sounds like 
a profitable evening, and a good com- 
bination. Parents and teachers are 
getting together for some bargaining 
in Linden, N. J. W.A. Wheeler of 
Portland, Me., is apparently thinking 
a little about a party for a church 
group there. Good luck to him in 
his plans! And then there was the 
invitation we had, to attend the party 
at a church in Worcester, Mass., and 
to tell the story of the “Yankee 
Trader."’ That isn’t until March — but 
thanks for the invitation! The New 
England Women of Monterey, Cal., 
are planning a good old Yankee Swop. 
Let’s hear more details from Mrs. 
Files. Had a cute invitation with lots 
of little drawings from Anna Bolden, 
Meyersdale, Pa. Guess that party was 
a success if it came out as well as the 
invitations. Thanks to your club and 
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we were impressed. Mrs. Downey of 
Dudley, Mass., has promised faithfully 
to let us know later about her plans; 
she’s kind of mulling over the direc- 
tions and we're expecting a gay get- 
together in that direction. 

Our curiosity is nearly getting away 
from us. So much mystery shrouds re- 
quests for information. What are you 
doing with it? We'd really like to 
know where and for whom all the par- 
ties are. So, it’s your turn now. Jane 
Lambell of Seattle, Wash., writes that 
she heard of the swopping goings on in 
Shanghai. How news travels! Dorothy 
Annable of Salem, Mass., has some- 
thing up her sleeve for a party. And 
then there are these who have plans: 
Mrs. Allen Hoard, Taunton, Mass., and 
F. B. Buck, Hyannisport. From Maine 
there’s John J. Hern of Camden and 
Mrs. Roger Thurston of Andover. New 
Jersey is represented by M. Estelle Silsby 
of Trenton, Mrs. Paul Winsor, Jr., of 
Towaco, and Mrs. Alice Corson of 
Tenafly. Connecticut is on the list with 
two parties, Miss Louise Blair of Hart- 
ford and Mildred Crafts of Southing- 
ton. She is the lecturer of Union 
Grange there. Brooklyn, N. Y., comes 
through with a request for information 
from Mrs. M. Plotka and, too, there is 
one from Omaha, Neb. Mrs. T. R. 
Braden wants to know the particulars. 
Mrs. John Colwell of North Scituate, 
R. I., is interested in the idea and Mrs. 
A. S. Kreider of Elizabethtown, Pa., 
also wrote for instructions. We sent 
Mrs. Fisher of Washington, D. C., 
stack of sample swopping pages. If 
any of you want those, just write and 
enclose a three-cent stamped, self- 
addressed return envelope. Be glad to 
send them. We're waiting for a new 
stock of instructions now. 
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INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 
NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 


ADVERTISING RATES: — 
In YANKEE’s Small Ad Depts. 
Classified 


Five cents per word (minimum 50c) 


The following count as one word: Price (as $2.50 or 
5c), length, depth, breadth or height (as 3 ft. x 6 ft. x 
5 ft.) or weight (as 2 Ib. 3 oz.), and any number up to 
five figures (as 73201). 

Heavy type: The first two words of your ad will take 
heavy type without extra charge. or other words 
wanted in heavy type add 5c per word extra. 
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Come for a day or stay for 
days and do what you want to do most! . . 

ski, skate, gO sledding or tobogganing: or 
just loaf ‘round roaring open fires. The free 
Winter Sports Guide will help you make your 
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~ They Follow 
the Sea 


By Josephine H. Peirce 










SIFTY years ago the Massa- ; 
i chusetts State Legislature ‘ 
#4 passed an act establishing . 
(ee Ad} the Massachusetts Nautical 
Training School, now the Massachu- 
setts Maritime Academy. The law : 
authorized the Secretary of the Navy : 


to furnish vessels to specified ports, 
upon application by the Governor of 
the State. 

The government also made provision 
to keep the vessels in repair, included 
equipment, and assured the States ac- 
66 
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cepting the offer, of an annual grant 
equal to the amount they spent, 
providing it was not in excess of 
$25,000. 

Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New 
York and California took advantage of 
the offer, and created schools, and in 
January, 1941, the Maine Nautical 
Training School was established, 
which opened for study at Castine, 
October 9. 

The first ship loaned to the Com- 
missioners of Massachusetts was the 
U. S. S. Enterprise, a bark-rigged steam 
vessel of 1375 tons register. The Enter- 
prise made thirteen cruises in foreign 
waters, and two in home waters; then 
was replaced, April 26, 1909, by the 
U. S. S. Ranger. The present name, 
Nantucket, was given March 20, 1918, 
when the name Ranger was assigned to 
one of the new battle cruisers. When 
taken over, the Nantucket was barken- 
tine-rigged, but in 1932 yards were 
placed on the mainmast, changing the 
rig to bark. 

Applicants must be between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty, and 
take a two-year course. A new class 
will be admitted on or about Jan- 
uary 26. 

The subjects studied are seamanship, 
navigation, mathematics, engineering, 
electricity, marine law, ship construc- 
tion, hygiene, and naval science a 
new course added last year. 

During the winter term, the deck is 
housed over, and classes are conducted 
aboard the ship, and in classrooms 
ashore. Practical work is carried on, 
and a regular routine of officer of the 
watch duty and engine room duty. 
The summer term is from May 1 to 
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September 30, and a cruise is made in 
such waters, home or foreign, as the 
Commissioners may direct. The Nan- 
tucket is the only schoolship which fur- 
nishes experience in sail, and around 
2000 of the 8245 miles of the 1941 cruise 
were wholly under canvas 

It was through the efforts of Mr 
Ralph A. Leavitt, of Portland, Maine, 
executive secretary of the board of trus- 
tees, that the Maine Nautical Training 
School was created. 
three-year one, and will conform to the 
standards of the Maritime Commission 
nautical schools, with a faculty of very 
high caliber. A dormitory and other 
buildings have been engaged at Castine 
to use for the winter terms, and the 
school has been given the use of facili- 
ties at the Eastern State Normal 
School, which is also at Castine 
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ICE HARVEST 
by Joseph Gordon 





1 Scraping and cutting. The ice is first marked off into geometric rectangles, the 

* size of the cakes to be. Then the sawyers go to work cutting out the compound 
cake which may consist of eighteen or twenty-one smaller cakes. Before cutting, 
the ice is scraped clean of surface snow. 


2 At the bottom of the chutes the men guide the floating ice into respective lanes 
* to make up the loads later to be hauled up to the ice-house. Every now and then 
an ice-cake will jump the guides and come plunging downward. 


3 Running the ice up the incline is dangerous and hazardous work. The guides 

* must watch the moving ice at all times. The cakes are hauled by a block and 
tackle arrangement attached to two horses working at side of the building. As many 
as six and seven cakes weighing about two thousand pounds may be hauled up at 
one time. 


4 Four lanes lead up to the ice-house. Three of these are being worked now. The 
* lanes lead down to the water at the pond’s edge where the ice is arranged pre- 
liminary to hauling. 
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i4/ The Commodore says: 
<= \Tl 

“THESE DAYS 

VALUE COUNTS” 


And if you're wondering about 
hotel values in New York, you can't 
go wrong at The Commodore. For 
big, sunny rooms . . . prompt ser- 
vice .. . the very best in food ... 
and ideal convenience to all New 
York odd up to hotel value that's 
really worth your money. 


FOUR FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


2000 large, comfortable outside 
rooms, all with private bath. 


i THE 
‘ “NEW YORK’S 
BEST LOCATED 


HOTEL” 


MARTIN SWEENY, President 







RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 
AND AIRLINES TERMINALS 






Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 


| 419 Boylaton St. Boston, Mass. | 
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Books (Continued from Page 13 

There is a wide range of youthful subjects, 
from the Bible and Shakespeare down to our 
own living Tarkington and Frost. The in- 
troduction gives the clue to the author’s 
refreshing choice of genuine emotion. To 
him little children are not Momma's pets 
but human beings, full of dignity and inno- 
cent charm. His pages, trailing clouds of 
glory, recall the poignancy, and impart the 
vigor, of youth. The authors are at their 
most simple and humble; Hugh Walpole is 
unworldly, Henry James, lucid. While the 
most sodden reader will feel, with Henry 
Vaughan, through his ‘‘earthly dress bright 
shoots of everlastingness.”’ 

Poems and short prose are invitingly ar- 
ranged and the pages open easily. The only 
anthology of its kind, and a good one. 


* * * * * 


Antique Shop is an attractively bound book- 
let of thirty poems by Anne Lloyd, which 
is on sale at Wanamaker's or the Gateway 
Bookshop, N. Y. C., for fifty cents. Light 
and graceful verse celebrating ‘‘cherished 
household gods,"’ inherited treasures which 
for her have taken on a personality of their 
own 

Tue Paper WeiGHI 
A crystal bubble like transparent jade, 
Containing strange exotics fit to grow 
In some green garden-bed the sea has made 
Fathoms and fathoms below 


* * + 7 * 


A Sentimental Yankee (Random House, 
308 pp., $2.50). A peach of a book in which 
John de Meyer makes no use of the Yankee 
wa'al-I-swan-cracker-barrel, or run-out, in- 
cestuous schools of thought. A small-town 
youth goes to New York, becomes a top- 
flight playwright and lives the fabulous life 
of pre-war royalty. He nostalgically re- 
turns to a bigger — but not better — Red- 
wood, with its Neon signs, Boosters’ Clubs, 
and all the improvements of our delightful, 
high-pressure decade. Only the town drunk 
is unchanged. And because he recognized 
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Johnny Diggs and complained that ‘‘they"’ 
were going to buy the old place where he 
used “‘to sleep ‘em off alongside of that 
darned old elm,’’ Diggs began something 
which was to shake Redwood more than an 
earthquake. 

At first the town’s frozen faces melt when 
the banker checks up on his enormous in- 
come, which the two vill..ge Glamour Girls 
intend to help him spend, while the more 
than admirable secretary intends that 
neither shall become Mrs. Diggs. Partly in 
wild humor but mostly in stubborn earnest, 
he tries to force the town back to the simple, 
friendly community of his boyhood. Balked 
on all sides, he gives a wonderful party 
where all Redwood has a good time in spite 
of itself, and at the climax announces that 
he and some New York philanthropists 
offer to buy the town and preserve it as a 
representative small town. The Town Meet- 
ing where the outraged citizens are to pass 
on this is fine drama. 

“Then I demand that John Diggs tell us 
why the Town of Redwood is not a repre- 
sentative small town!"’ and Diggs shouted 
above the noise, “Because I know and you 
know that if the Town of Redwood had to 
choose between the Bill of Rights and the 
automobile, it would choose the automobile!”’ 

Well, the answer to the questions posed 
by this book lies in one of Diggs’ own simple 
plots which came to him as easily as the 
breath he drew. ‘‘Oh, a sort of comedy. 
Two lovers trying to beat the modern 
world. They find they can’t, so they beat it 
after all. It’s a sort of parable. Live your 
own life, and life comes to you."’ 


* a + * * 


SPRING-FLOOD OF MEMORY 

Everything about Cornell's Sea Packet 
(148 pp., $2.) is seaworthy. Its format is 
compact as a ditty-box, its publisher is the 
Cornell Maritime Press, 300 W. 23d Sr., 
New York City, its editor and contributor 
W. M. Williamson, has the heritage of Cape 
Horners, and the Old Salt, Armitage Mc- 
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Down East Lecture! 


A ninety-minute program with three hundred 


color slides of Maine's best scenery and most 
delightful characters. Audiences enthusiastic. 

Mr. Blackington, the lecturer, spins yarns as 
only a State-of-Mainer can. 

Illustrated Circular on request. 
Inquire of 
GEORGE E. TUFTS, Mgr. 
The Blackington Lectures 
9 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass. 


Tel. Hubbard 2197 


NEw HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 





120th year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Experi- 
enced faculty. Attention to 
each boy’s needs. Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 





15 states. 
Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 








Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 











Cann, and others are sailors all. Profusely 
illustrated by Gordon Grant and other 
famous marine artists. Stories of the days of 


white, billowing canvas, of merchant sea- 
men who pioneered in the Indies men 
with nerves and arms of steel 


Stories of the 
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Be prepared to do your part 
... build strength and stamina 
for future needs in the bracing 
air of the Green Mountains 
on matchless slopes and trails ! 


* SKI * 
VERMONT 


Write for 1941-42 Winter Sports Folder 


PUBLICITY SERVICE 
Room Y-2, State House 
Montpelier, Vt. 





BUY DEFENSE BONDS! 





wild ship of the Atlantic, the Dreadnoughr, 
and her able commander, Capt. Samuel 
Samuels, who could make even a slow ship 
dance through the water, of the Beautiful 
Ann McKim, and the Charles W. Morgan, last 
square-rigged whaleship in the world. The 
article by Willard Hahn about Conrad is 
particularly interesting. Great little tales 
of the ‘‘old sea, the sea of many years ago, 
whose servants were devoted slaves and 
went from youth to age or to a sudden grave 
without needing to open the book of life, 
because they could look at eternity reflected 
on the element that gave life and dealt the 
death.”’ so = 6.e 


ALL ASHORE WHO ARE 
GOING ASHORE 


Tinged with melancholy is any record of 
a passing world. Steamboat Lore of the Pen- 
obscot by John M. Chamberlain tells in- 
formally of the rise and fall of steam navi- 
gation on Maine's great river. Reading the 
stories of these fine old craft and their faith- 
ful masters, their rivalries, their collisions 
(sometimes intentional), and their tragedies, 
gives a reader Maine history from an in- 
teresting angle. It is, as well, an almost 
complete record of the boats and steamers 
which plied the waters of the Penobscot 
and its two great bays. There are more than 
one hundred and fifty illustrations, and a 
foreword by Ben Ames Williams, and it is 
printed by the Kennebec Journal Print Shop, 
Augusta, Me. (141 pp., $3.50) 

Like a quiet hand on our racing pulses is 
Fragments of This Absorbing World by C. A 
Wynem (Stephen Daye Press, 148 pp., $2.00) 
Thoughtful observations, poems, bits of 
philosophy; reflections of a seeing eye which 
rests on familiar objects for that extra, all- 
important fraction of time. Herbert Waters 
contributes eighteen charming woodcuts. 





Does anyone crave a perfectly beautiful soapstone 
sink? About four feet, one inch long; perfect condi- 
tion. Out of fashion for my Cambridge, Mass., home — 
but country folks are wiser, I hear. Will sell or swop 
if you can guess my wants. 

Box S. W.., 


YANKEE, Dublin, N.H. 
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OWARD NICHOLS built the 
biggest barn ever seen, on his 
farm at Limestone, Maine 
Seven stories, cement floors, 
steel ceilings, matched wood, 
shades _ of 
paint, and stained 
glass windows. 
His neighbors 
shook their heads. 
But Howard Nich- 
ols was no fool 
He charged admis- 
sion. On week- 
days there used to 
be three to four 
hundred cars in 
front of his yard 
On Sundays as 
many as one thou- 
sand visitors paid 
twenty-five cents 
each. They tramped 
through his barn 
and adjoining 
buildings, gaped 
at the world’s largest weathervane, a glisten- 
ing golden cow (gold leaf over copper) eight 
feet high, six feet long. What with the sell- 
ing of souvenirs and postcards, he did a 
landoffice business. 

And then one windy day in March, 1924, 
the barn burned flat. And with it went 
many of his horses, sheep, cattle, all his 
farm machinery, as well as the elegant 
house with its three bathrooms — and a 
beautiful brass cuspidor equipped with run- 
ning water. Loss, $90,000 — insurance, 
$5,000. Thirteen days later an unknown in- 
cendiary set the granary on fire and de- 
stroyed it, and an attempt was made to burn 


seven 


Howard Nichols’ Barn 


by Alton H. Blackington 


Howard Nichols at 73 — still carries on. 


the potato house. These had been the only 
two remaining buildings 

He went back to his rich brown soil, de 
termined to rebuild his farm and fortune 
For seven long years the family lived in the 
cellar. Hard times 
and never-ending 
labor, but some- 
how he found time 
to work on an- 






other huge barn 
and new house 
Again,  unbeliev 
ably, these were 
burned in a fire of 
suspicious origin. 
A $47,000 loss 

But it took more 
than three bad fires 
to lick Howard 
Nichols. He got 
up a little earlier, 
worked a little 
f faster, stayed at it 
a little longer, and 
while his fourth 
house isn’t much to look at compared to the 
32-room residence that had the three baths 
and a laundry chute, it's a neat, comfortable 
home. 

Last August I visited the Nichols farm 
Long before I reached it, I could see the 
latest barn — scaffolding around it — sil- 
houetted against the summer sky 

We asked Mr. Nichols how much land he 
owned. ‘‘Three hundred sixty-five acres of 
the best potato land in Northern Maine,” 
he answered. “‘No rocks, no swamp, no 
swale. Got nine good wells and a brook 
on this place. Got a hundred and twenty- 
five acres of potatoes this year.” 








The Nichols 


On every hand there was evidence of this 
man’s tremendous driving force and for- 
titude. It showed in the potato plants that 
stretched to the very horizon. No mustard 
marred the rows of ‘‘Green Mountains”’ 
no paintbrush, no pigweed or poison ivy. 
The plowed patches on the distant ridge 
purpled in the afternoon haze. The tall 
golden grain rustled in the breeze. 

Near by, jutting from a pile of rubble, 
blackened timbers and rusted machinery, 
was a subterranean passageway big enough 
to drive two trucks or three cars in abreast 
and the opening was nine feet high. I 
learned that it ran straight under the hill 
for one hundred and fifty feet and eventually 
came into the barn cellar which had been 
blasted out of thirteen feet of solid ledge. 

‘Wish you could have seen that first barn 
before the fire,’’ said Mr. Nichols sadly; 
“it was just like a cathedral with all them 


farm as it looked before it burned. Note cow and horse weathervanes. 
They cost $1,500 and were covered with gold leaf. 


colored windows shining more'n two 
hundred of them.’’ And he told me how 
church services had been held there (there 
was 10,600 feet of floor space) for about 
a month before the hay was put in. Pews 
were brought from the neighboring churches 
and an organ, too. Any parson that 
wanted to preach was welcome, and folks 
came by the thousands. Rest rooms were 
fixed up and a store was put down in one 
Tom Hartley had 
his lunch counter going day and night 
and again and again. 
another barn if he was 


he’s seventy-five 


corner of the basement 


And then the fire 
Would he 
burned out 


build 
once more 
years old now)? 

‘No, siree,”’ he shouted. ‘I'll board over 
the cellar, pile potatoes on top and they can 
use it as an air-raid shelter. Guess it'll hold 
all the folks around here all right." 

I allowed as how it would. 





In Hopkinton, Mass. 
there stands the seventh oldest church in 
this part of the country ...St. Paul's 


Church, and there's a mighty interesting full 
page story about the history of this church 
and the ground it stands on by Mary Salsman 
in the Framingham, Mass., News of Novem- 
ber 8th last. Boxed within the story you'll 


THE TUDOR PRESS, BOSTON, MASS 


find a fine poem by Grace Sewell Winslow 
in honor of this church's 200th Anniver- 
sary. We won't promise but we'll guess 
the editor of the News will let you have 
a tear sheet containing this story for a 


nickel in stamps and a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. He may be all sold 
out, 





















































































Thrilis Galore! 


New Attractions! 
Kavorite Features! 


NEW ENGLAND 


SPORTSMEN’S 
and Ons SHOW 


= Feb. 7-15 


MECHANICS 
BUILDING 
BOSTON 


Scores of Thrilling Events and Exhibits! 


Sre -ECTACULAR Marksmanship by The She ng Mansfields (First time in 
Bost« . wsko, the Singing, Talking Crow Pa st time in Boston) Orin 
Bens and ° ined Retrievers (First time in Boston National and 
( ivilian ~oeon “Exhibit ncluding Army, Navy and Marines Champi 
ship Log-rolling and Canoe-tilting Exhibits | States and Can on an 
Provinces Sailboats, Motor Boats, Speed Boats, Trailers and many other 
interesting and educational exhibit 


Adm. incl. tax 55c till 6 P.M.—75c after 6 P.M.—Children 40c 


Direction CAMPBELL-FAIRBANKS EXPOSITIONS, Inc. 








